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Unchanging Promises 
Exodus in the New Testament 


by Orrto A. Pirer 


Pre-Christian Use of Exodus 


Of the 2688 references to the Old Testament in the New Testament, 
which Father Johann Perk’ has listed, Exodus occupies the third place 
with c. 220 quotations, after Isaiah with more than 400 and Psalms (c. 
370). Genesis with c. 200 and Deuteronomy with c. 190 follow. The 
statistics would be even more impressive if all the allusions to the themes 
and motifs of Exodus were included. For while verbatim quotations 
from Isaiah and Psalms are numerous in the New Testament, these books 
would rank far behind Exodus, when it comes to contributing interpreta- 
tive ideas for the New Testament history and theological ideas for the 
Christian message. As far as I can ascertain, nobody has ever made a 
special study of Exodus in the New Testament. Jean Daniélou in Sacra- 
mentum Futuri* devotes a special chapter to Moses and Exodus but deals 
only with typology. As our study will show, a detached treatment of 
Exodus has its disadvantages, because for postexilic Judaism and Primi- 
tive Christianity the whole story from Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt 
to the conquest of Canaan, that is, the story from Exodus to Joshua, 
formed an historical unit. 

It is equally true, nevertheless, that there was nothing in that series of 
historical events that left such an everlasting imprint on the mind of the 
Israelites as did the Exodus story, with the miraculous deliverance from 
servitude in Egypt, the forty years migration in the wilderness, and the 
legislation on Mount Sinai. This can be seen in the fact that the rest of 
the Old Testament is replete with references to the Exodus. Particularly 
in the Book of Hosea, the reminiscences from Exodus provide the central 
themes. God will renew his covenant by leading his people again 
through the wilderness (Hos. 2:14-20). The Exodus furnishes the evi- 
dence of God’s love for Israel (Hos. 11:1, 13:4-5) and out of that same 
love he will lead them home again (Hos, 11:11). But first they will be 
brought to Egypt (Hos. 11:5) and the wilderness again (Hos. 12:9). 





1. Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Alttestamentliche Parallelen (Angermund, 1947). 
2. Paris, 1950. 
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4 Interpretation 


For their salvation God will raise a prophet as he had raised Moses (Hos. 
12:13). These and other references to Exodus in Hosea are interesting, 
‘because they show that the historical events of the Exodus were not sim- 
ply cherished as glorifying Israel’s past, but were interpreted as evidence 
that God loved Israel and that he had power to rescue them. Thus the 
recollection of the past is integrated into a religious interpretation of his- 
tory, and thereby becomes a source of hope and comfort for a distressed 
people. It becomes also a sobering warning not to indulge in an over- 
optimistic eschatology which would be but wishful thinking. God’s love 
will be manifested in spite of the severity with which he deals with a 
disobedient people. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah find in the Exodus story the promise of deliver- 
- ance from captivity (Isa. 4:5; 10:26; Jer. 23:7, 11:15), and in Deutero- 
Isaiah the new Exodus is painted in glowing colors. From Egypt their 
fathers had to fly hastily, while this time they will march home tri- 
umphantly (Isa. 52:12, compare 43:16-20, 28:21-22). God himself 
will this time build a road for his people through the wilderness (Isa. 
43:10, compare 49:9-11, 55:12). In his interpretation of the Exodus, 
Deutero-Isaiah differs characteristically from the earlier chapters of 
Isaiah. To the latter the historical events of the forty years are revela- 
tions of God’s nature and purpose; thus he concludes from the past that 
God will act in the same way in his days. Hosea reasons in a similar way. 
Pe Deutero-Isaiah, however, adopts a typological interpretation. God’s 
deeds in the past are promises. By their very facticity they point beyond 
themselves to God’s final goal. While the realization of his plan will al- 
ways follow the same pattern, the future will be much more glorious than 
the past. Deutero-Isaiah was not the first to conceive such an interpreta- 
tion. Jeremiah, in referring to the legislation of Mount Sinai, had al- 
ready proclaimed God’s new covenant, which would surpass the glory of 
the former one, because it would be written upon the hearts of men, not 
upon tablets of stone (Jer. 31:31-33). In this connection, mention 
should also be made of Deuteronomy, which repeats and reinterprets 
portions of Exodus. The Deuteronomist’s handling of Exodus indicates 
the central place which that book occupied in the minds of the Israelites. 
Interestingly, however, the writer also shifts the emphasis in his retelling 
the story. Over against Exodus he lays the main stress on the divine 
goal of their deliverance, that is, the conquest of Canaan, so that the 
wilderness experience has a passing significance only. 
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In the Book of Psalms we have another evidence of how deeply Israel 
was aware of the decisive role the events of Exodus had played in her 
history. The deliverance from servitude, the miraculous crossing of the 
Red Sea, Moses and the giving of the law, the covenant, and the forty 
years of homelessness are themes that resound in many of the psalms. 
In some of them a summary of some or all of these themes forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the song. The two uses which occur most frequently are 
exhortation and praise. In Pss. 78, 81, and 95, for example, the congre- 
gation is reminded of the kindness of God manifested in those events, 
and they are enjoined to repent and give up their unbelief. Quite new is 
the other use. In Pss. 105, 106, 114, 134, 135, and 136, for example, the 
Exodus story serves to enumerate the great things God has accomplished. 
This fact gives us a right to contend, that the Book of Exodus itself, and 
the whole Octateuch were not written in the first place in order to record 
past events in Israel’s history, but rather in order to remember these 
events for the praise of God. The Octateuch is not primarily a gigantic 
work of history, but rather it is the outgrowth of the religious life of 
Israel. The element of comfort derived from history, too, is found in the 
Psalms, as for example, Ps. 77. The believer trusts that the God who had 
so miraculously helped his people in the early days, will not forget them 
in their present distress. ; 

Among the Jewish apocryphal writings which refer to Exodus, the 
Book of Jubilees is particularly instructive. The whole story from the 
creation to the Exodus is retold in great detail as the basis of an interpre- 
tation of history. The legislation on Mount Sinai is described as the cen- 
tral event in the history of mankind, and each phase of that history has 
contributed to its statutes. As in Deuteronomy, the Sabbath command- 
ment is connected with the Exodus. After the hardships of Egypt God 
led his people to a rest. The Tannaim, finally, combine in their use of 
Exodus the typological interpretation of Deutero-Isaiah with the praise -- 
of God. The events of the Exodus are embellished and magnified in 
order to make clear that they are God’s works. They point, however, to 
far greater things in the future. If the events of the past already bear 
witness to the love God has for Israel, how great then will the final de- 
liverance be! 

In the Damascus Document, the new exodus has become a painful 
reality in the life of the dissenters. It centers in the making of a new 
covenant. It also discloses the true nature of the priesthood in Jerusalem. 
They are Egypt, or the rebellious Israelites in the days of Moses. With 
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a shift of emphasis, some of the Qumran scrolls in depicting the life of 
) the community as a new exodus, lay stress on its provisional character. 
It will be followed by the final triumph of the truth in Israel. 

For Philo, the historical events of the Exodus are of no interest. His 
exegesis revolves around the Law, especially the Ten Commandments on 
the one hand, and the person of Moses on the other. The latter is pre- 
sented as the archetype of the wise man, an example of virtue and piety, 
who combines in himself the qualities of king, lawgiver, high priest, and 
prophet. 

There is no reason for explaining the rabbinical typology as a new start 
in Jewish exegesis called forth in reaction to Christian polemics. It sim- 

ply continued an approach to Exodus which had been practiced in the 
| Old Testament centuries ago. At the same time an investigation of 

Exodus in the New Testament can not completely ignore the use made 

of that book in the rest of the Old Testament and in Judaism. The possi- 

bility that the Primitive Church followed Jewish patterns of interpreta- 
. tion cannot be excluded altogether. However, only a careful examina- 
tion of the New Testament can tell whether or not such connection 
actually existed. One thing, however, should already be evident from 
our survey. One cannot speak of the Jewish interpretation of Exodus, as 
though it were one unified type. Rather one is struck by the multiplicity 
of uses made of Exodus by the Jewish people. 




























Jesus and the New Testament Writers 


For methodological reasons it will be advisable to treat the New Testa- 
ment use of Exodus under two headings: firstly, the specific way in which 
Jesus and the various New Testament writers used the Book of Exodus, 
and secondly, the influence which the ideas and motifs of Exodus had 
upon the thinking of the Primitive Church. 

We start with a consideration of Jesus’ use of Exodus. I do not want 
to discuss in detail the question to what extent the sayings in the Synoptic 
Gospels ascribed to Jesus are genu.ne utterarices of the Lord. While 
absolute certainty is unobtainable in such matters, this much is certain, 
that those sayings in the Synoptic Gospels, in which Jesus is introduced 
as employing the Old Testament in support of his views, differ essentially 
from other passages, in which the Synoptic writers themselves adduce a 
word from the Old Testament in order to show that a certain event in 
the life of Jesus was the fulfillment of an Old Testament saying. 
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First of all, we notice that Exodus, like the rest of the Old Testament, 
is taken by Jesus as having the authority of God’s word which has to be 
accepted in its original meaning. This is particularly obvious in Jesus’ 
references to the Decalogue (Exod. 20:12-17), for example, in his giv- 
ing advice to the young man (Matt. 19:18-19, Mark 10:19; Luke 
18:20), or in enjoining reverence for parents (Exod. 20:12), as con- 
trasted with the arbitrary statutes of the scribes (Matt: 15:4, Mark 
7:10). This attitude is not confined to the “moral law” but is also shown 
with regard to the ceremonial institutions of Judaism, for example, in 
his acceptance of the priestly privilege to eat the “Bread of the Presence” 
(Exod. 25:30, referred to in Matt 12:4 and Luke 6:4). Similarly, Jesus 
adopts the view that it is through the altar that the gift is sanctified 
(Exod. 29:37, quoted in Matt. 23:19). 

In this attitude towards the text of the Old Testament and its literal 
understanding Jesus agreed with the Jewish teachers of his days. There 
are a number of instances, however, which show that the agreement was 
not complete. They started from the letter of the text in its traditional 
or conventional understanding and treated it as though, notwithstanding 
its absolute authority, it were but the infallible work of a human legis- 
lator concerned with merely human things and earthly institutions. 
Thus, by means of methods which in spite of their fanciful appearances 
were purely rational, they drew conclusions from it which pretended to 
have equal authority with God’s Word. Jesus in turn went back beyond 
the practical use to which the Bible had been put in the law courts to 
the purpose which the divine lawgiver had in giving his people com- 
mandments. The manner in which Jesus confronted the traditional in- 
terpretations with his own in the Sermon on the Mount is quite instruc- 
tive. The commandment “Love your enemies and pray for those who 


persecute you.” (Matt. 5:44), for example, has long been recognized as 
Jesus’ commentary on Exod. 23:4-5, where we read “If you meet your 
enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, you shall bring it back to-him.” 
Jesus does not simply transform the particular commandment into a 
general moral principle, as it is so frequently done in Protestant ethics 
of the New Testament, for then he would have concluded, as Israel’s 
teachers did, that in the interest of the economic prosperity of the Jewish 
commonwealth no Israelite was to allow his personal grudge to manifest 
itself in a way, which would entail economic loss or harm for the com- 
munity. Rather Jesus feels entitled to interpret the divine commandment 
as concerning itself ultimately with the personal relationship of people 




























































































































8 Interpretation 


rather than with communal interests. While his interpretation includes 
the above formulated principle, it far transcends both its scope and its 
motivation. 

This comes to light, for example, in his handling of Exod. 21:24 in 
Matt. 5:38-42. Jesus does not deny the existence of the validity of the 
legal principle “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” But he 
treats it as being permissive and not as mandatory. Moreover, he points 
out the implication of the principle. If every limb of the neighbor is 
so precious that God allows one to demand full and equal retribution in 
the case of hurt or harm, then we ought to do everything in our power 
to help him, even though he may not be friendly disposed towards us. 
Similarly, while God allows a man in legitimate self-defense to use force 
in turn, and even to kill his attacker (Exod. 21:13-14) Jesus brings 
out the inevitable consequences of the use of force, no matter for what 
purpose it may be employed. “All those who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword” (Matt. 26:59). Illustrative is also Jesus’ attitude 
towards the Temple tax (Exod. 30:13-14). Here again, he does not 
question the validity of the law by which it is required, but he points out 
that its claim was obviously valid under the Old Dispensation only. 
The Temple authorities have no right in the name of God to demand 
it of the children of the Kingdom. In the New Age the Temple is no 
longer a spiritual necessity. While the maintenance of the Temple may 
still be necessary for “those outside” the tax money will be contributed 
by Jesus and his followers on a purely voluntary basis. 

In all these instances the modern distinction between moral and 
ritual laws is not made by Jesus. He holds that all the laws of God are 
valid forever. But he differentiates between a pragmatic-humanistic 
and a spiritual interpretation. He insists that they should be seen in 
their right perspective, that is, in relation to God’s purpose and the stage 
of its execution. 

In their own interpretation of the Gospel story, the Synoptic writers, 
and particularly Matthew, quote from Exodus in several places. Mat- 
thew’s method has often been misunderstood, as though he had been 
anxious to enhance the historical value of his narrative by showing that a 
certain feature in his Gospel agreed with a certain Old Testament pas- 
sage. But when, for example, in Matt. 2:15 the author of the Gospel 
quotes Hosea 11:1 “Out of Egypt have I called my son,” he does not 
intend to “buttress a questionable fact by a means of a far-fetched verse 
from the Old Testament.” Rather by means of this reference he wants 
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to intimate to his readers that the story of Jesus followed the pattern 
of the Exodus narrative. Luke’s interpretation of Exodus is seen more 
clearly in Acts than in his Gospel. Particularly instructive are Paul’s 
sermon in the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 13: 14ff., especially 
16-23) and Stephen’s great speech in Acts 7:1-53, especially 17-43. In 
Antioch, Paul starts with a reference to the Exodus, obviously because 
in it he sees the first instance in which the coming of Christ announces 
itself. But we would misunderstand this speech, if we took the reference 
to mean that the Exodus had started a historical process, which as a 
result of its intrinsic dynamic, for instance, the spiritual life of the Jews, 
reached its climax in the work of Jesus Christ. On the contrary, the 
agent of all these developments is clearly and repeatedly stated to be 
God alone. It is for this reason that the events of the past are indeed 
greater than a superficial reading of the records might suggest. But it 
is not necessary to embellish the record and to invent all kinds of praise- 
worthy features in the persons concerned, to bring out their superiority, 
as was the common practice in the postexilic handling of Exodus by the 
Jews. Rather these persons are lifted high above the common history 
of mankind, when we realize that, since God was at work in all these 
events, they served a divine purpose, and that in Jesus we can see 
the goal which God had in mind when he wrought them. 

Stephen combines in his great speech in Acts 7 several themes. There 
is the God, who since the days of Abraham had been anxious to form 
himself a people here on earth, and in striking contrast with his provi- 
dence is shown the unwillingness of the Israelites to follow his guidance, 
and finally, there is the denunciation of their self-chosen worship, which 
provoked them to persecute and kill their spiritual leaders, above all, 
Jesus. The Hellenistic Jewish character of this speech is evident from 
the fact that all the emphasis is placed upon the people and their 
spiritual life or its opposite, rather than upon the historical events, re- 
sembling in that respect the Book of Jubilees, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and Philo’s biography of Moses. The Christian 
character manifests itself in the movement of the argument, however, 
that is, from heaven to earth, for instance, the model for Moses’ Taber- 
nacle (Exod. 25:40) is the true heavenly Tabernacle (Acts 7:44), and 
from Christ to the Old Covenant. It is also hardly by chance that 
Stephen should so carefully differentiate between the angel that ap- 
peared to Moses at the flaming bush and proclaimed to him the Law, 
on the one hand, and the God who guided that whole history, on the 
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other. For only Jesus could it be said that God dealt directly with 
man. Unlike the Jews who saw in the Abraham story the foundation of 
; their historical existence and mission, the whole Jewish history is for 
} Stephen only a prelude to the work of Christ. But for that very reason 
the past is not the foreshadowing of the coming event only, but rather 
its significance lies in its facticity. In those events God himself is seen 
at work carrying out the promise of the covenant. The people con- 
cerned in turn make plain the constancy of human nature: the ones 
who respond to the Spirit, on the one hand, and the rebellious people, 
on the other. 

From Paul’s statement in II Cor. 3:6 one might expect him to reject 
the Old Testament altogether, especially when one follows the Revised 
Standard Version, which translates: “the written code kills, but the 
Spirit gives life.” But Paul’s reference to the “letter that kills” does 
not prevent him from taking the letter of Exodus quite seriously. The 
historical record in Exodus is accepted as literal truth, as for example, 
in Rom. 9:17-18 and Gal. 3:17, and the validity of the commandment 
“Thou shall not covet” (Exod. 20:17) is expressly confirmed in Rom. 
7:7. Similarly, the force of the argument in I Cor. 10:1-13 rests upon 
the historicity of the narratives of the Crossing of the Red Sea, the 
Water from the Rock, the Cloud, and the Manna. Likewise Paul takes 
it for granted that the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart (Exod. 4:21; 
7:33; 9:12; 14:4, 17) was God’s own work (Rom. 9:68), and that 
the special privileges of the Israelites were divine gifts (Rom. 9:4) 
among which Paul especially enumerates the covenants, the giving of 
the Law and the worship as described in Exodus. 

But just like Jesus, Paul is worlds apart from the literalism of the 
Jewish theologians. In retrospect, and in the light of the work of Christ, 
he discovers the same saving purpose at work in the Exodus that mani- 
fests itself in the church. In other words, the Rock was Christ (I Cor. 
10:4). To Paul the events of the Exodus were “types”, not “warnings” 
as the Revised Standard Version strangely puts it, that is to say, facts 
that had been moulded by the final act of God’s saving work. Typos is 
not a seal or a model like Plato’s morphe, but rather the impression 
which the seal makes upon the wax. In other words, the biblical types 
are understood as indications of the operation of a reality, which is still 
invisible, and whose manifestation still lies ahead. Yet as the forming 
factor it is superior to its imprint. Thus as divinely wrought events the 
initial stages already bear indications of the future goal, for whose 
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realization they have come into existence. The typological interpreta- 
tion which Paul employs has its ontological basis in the history of the 
Christ. As evidences of the eternal purpose which God carries out in 
history those “types” are of priceless value, because they make us sure 
of the divine background of Christ’s work. To the Israelites in the 
desert these things happened as “types” (I Cor. 10:11), that is, as 
anticipations of the full salvation God was to bring. In this respect, I 
Cor. 5:7 is particularly revealing. When Paul says that “Christ has been 
sacrificed as our Passover,” he is referring to the practice of the Primitive 
Church, which had adopted from the Jews the liturgical calendar, in- 
cluding the Passover feast. Over against an extraneous imitation of the 
Jewish festival ritual Paul enjoins the congregation in vs. 8 to celebrate 
the feast in a spiritual way. But the argument is cogent only when the 
death of Christ is understood as a real Passover, and that implies that 
the Primitive Church is freed from slavery in Egypt, that is, from 
jand the Law (Rom. 6 and 7) and marches in freedom on the way to the 
“promised country. In other words, the Christian salvation, according to 
Paul, has been ushered in, but the believers have not yet reached their 
destined goal. 

At the same time, with the attention focussed upon the divine agency 
in history, a particular incident in the Old Testament history, will throw 
light on other incidents in the apostle’s experience. While externally 
there is no connection between Pharaoh’s unwillingness to let the chil- 
dren of Israel leave the country, on the one hand, and the Jews’ un- 
willingness to accept Jesus as their Messiah on the other, Paul sees in 
both of them instances of human resistance to the saving will of God, 
and thus feels justified in interpreting both as wrought by God. Paul’s 
typology differed from that of his rabbinical colleagues by its Christo- 
centric character. Their reasoning from a great past to a greater 
future had no satisfactory foundation; it was wishful thinking. Paul 
starts from the experience of the present glory of Christ; that fact de- 
termines the real weight of the past events. The splendor of Moses’ 
face, which shone whenever he conversed with God (Exod. 34:30) was 
an impediment to the Israelites’ understanding of God. It is different, 
with Christ’s glory; notwithstanding its overwhelming splendor he does | 
not need to veil his face, and thus the Christian believers have a direct | 
vision of his divine glory and are thereby transformed. (II Cor. 3:18). 

Thus Paul reverses the relation between the old and the new. It is, 
in the light of Christ’s ministry and our experience of its effects that 
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<> we have to interpret the Old Testament. His work is not the repetition 
~ of processes which took place in former times and which thus illustrate 
the meaning of his life, but rather the converse. The first and only true 
_Passover Lamb is Christ (I Cor. 5:7), and only through him is the 
‘lamb in Exodus, Chap. 12, rendered meaningful. In the same way, 
participation in the daily offering that the priests make in the Temple! 
(Exod. 29:18) makes sense, because it points to Christ’s sacrifice and 
its sweet odor (Eph. 5:2). The foreigners in Jerusalem would turn 
up their noses at the nauseating smell of the burnt offerings, while the 
Jews delighted in this symbol of their faithfulness. But concerning the 
Christians who died together with Christ in his sacrifice, it could be 
said that the odor of their sacrifice had a real effect, leading some to 
life everlasting and others to eternal death (II Cor. 2:14-16, compare 
Phil. 4:18). 

John’s use of Exodus closely resembles Paul’s Christocentric typology. 
Since Jesus is the truth (John 14:6), all the “I am” passages indicate 
that God’s work in the past was only of a provisional character and 
pointed to its full realization in Jesus. He is, for example, the bread of 
life (John 6:35). Even the heavenly manna that the Israelites ate 
in the wilderness (Exod. 16) did not prolong their lives, while Jesus 
brings life everlasting (John 6:40). Similarly he is the true rock 
(Exod. 17), from which flows water of life (John 7:37-38), and he is 
the pillar of light (Exod. 13:21), which will dispel all darkness and 
give light of life (John 8:12). In view of Jesus’ being the Truth all the 
facts of the past lose their significance. They were only substitutes for 
the truth, and thus are to be discarded now, when the Truth has been 
realized. 

However, unlike Paul’s typology which formed the basis for the 
Christian view of Holy History, that of John has no room for a divinely 
guided history. While he is aware of the concrete character of the 
works of the Word, John sees their significance exclusively in their 
meaning, that is, in what the Logos wants to convey through them, and 
he does not interpret them as forming the antecedents of the gospel 
tory. It is the contrast between old and new, appearance and truth} 
(which dominates John’s thinking. While the evangelist is far from deny+ 
ing the historicity of the events, they do not, as in Paul’s case, form 
the foundation of a process from which the new covenant emerges. 
Paul’s gospel left room, for example, for a specifically Jewish type of 
Christianity embracing all the Jewish religious institutions. John inti- 
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mates that once a Jew believes in Jesus, he has to sever all connections 
with the religious practice of Judaism. Though John himself appeals 
to the authority of the Old Testament, it is used merely as a book that 
in every respect points away from itself and to the Christ. While this 
fact, in my opinion, does not demand a Gentile Christian writer as 
author of the Gospel, it definitely reflects the experiences of the Jewish 
war and the separation of Jewish Christianity from official Judaism. The 
exclusiveness of Judaism survives in the Johannine Gospel, this time 
directed against Judaism itself. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews employs the Old Testa- 
ment in a manner that in several respects is reminiscent of the Fourth 
Gospel. Some scholars thought they could even discover Platonic views 
in the letter. But the prevailing contrast in Hebrews is not, as in Plato, 
one between mere appearance, which is deceptive, on the one hand, 
and the truth, on the other,_but rather between provisional and final 
revelation. Hence the words of the Old Testament are not treated as 
opinions of uneducated people, who need to be taught by the “wise 
man”, that is the Christian leaders, but rather as the Word of God 
(Heb. 1:1) destined for a certain period of history. Just as God speaks 
now to us through the Son so did he reveal himself to the “fathers” 
through the prophets. Unlike John, whose use of the Old Testament 
gives one the impression that the only purpose God had with the Old 
Testament was to provide a document that could be used by Jesus and 
his followers to authenticate the claims of the gospel, the author of 
Hebrews grants to his readers the promise that for its own time the Old 
Testament was sufficient for salvation. The believers of the Jewish 
Bible form a cloud of witnesses (Heb. 12:1) that surrounds the 
Christians and stimulates their faith. The writer’s principal aim is to 
show that now with the coming of Jesus the Old Testament institutions 
have become superfluous and obsolete (Heb. 8:13), once the full glory 
of our salvation has been disclosed to us (Heb. 1:2-4). 

The argument of Hebrews, the absolute superiority of Jesus, is demon- 
strated by means of passages drawn from Exodus, a proof of the high 
esteem in which this book was held by the author, and probably also by 
the recipients of his letter. The events of the Exodus, no less than the 


legislation connected with it, were God’s work. But the coming of, 


Jesus Christ has made it plain that the end which God had in min 
with his people, could not be reached and was not planned to 
reached thereby. They were signs pointing ahead of themselves to the 
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completion of God’s work. Thus it is shown that Jesus was not of the 
tribe of Levi, or the family of Aaron, because only the Son of God was 
qualified to do the work in which Jesus had engaged (Heb. 5:4, re- 
ferring to Exod. 28:1). Similarly, the Tabernacle (Exod. 25-26) was 
despite its beauty and dignity, only the type of coming things (Heb. 
8:5, 9:1-8) and a copy of the heavenly things (Heb. 9:23), because 
the sacrifices offered therein cannot completely remove man’s sin. The 
daily offering, for example, (Exod. 29:38), in its repetition is evidence 
of this fact (Heb. 10:11). For the author of Hebrews, it is the effec- 
tiveness of the work of Christ that diminishes the significance of the 
things commanded in Exodus. If he were a Platonist, however, he 
“would conclude from that fact that the Old Testament had to be 
abrogated completely, or to be interpreted in an allegorical way. He 
does neither because to him it is and remains the Word of God, and ac- 
cordingly he is far from denying that the Old Testament institutions 
had a saving effect. Thus he adopts a typological interpretation, in 
; which despite their insufficiency, the religious institutions of Exodus 
| foreshadow in their historical actuality the final work of Jesus. For the 
same reason the actions of the people described in Exodus are described 
as being relevant for us, for instance, Melchizedek (Heb. 7) or the 
clouds of witnesses (Heb. 11). They are not understood as historical 
descriptions of the religious life of the Israelites of ancient days, but 
rather as typical human reactions to the will of God. 

Thus Heb. 4:1-2, for example, refers indirectly, via Ps. 95:11, to 
Israel’s rebellion at Meribah (Exod. 17:1-10), warning the Christian 
readers against the temptation to react in the same way to oppression 
or persecution suffered for the gospel’s sake. Finally, and this is a fea- 
ture which brings the author closer to Paul than to John, he envisages 

' the Christian life as one which lies between the resurrection and the 

| return of Jesus. Whereas John has a tendency to disregard the distance 
which separates us from our resurrection, because we are so sure of it 
that we can consider it as an already accomplished fact, the Christian 
life in Hebrews is described in terms of Exodus as the migration of 
God’s people towards its home country (Heb. 4:1-10, 13:14). 

Of the remaining books of the New Testament let me briefly mention 
the Revelation of John. It must be obvious even to the casual reader of 
the book that the fate of the church is depicted therein as a new Exodus. 
We must keep in mind, however, that like any other Jew the author 
will treat Exodus in connection with the conquest of Canaan. The latter 
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feature explains the numerous references to the warfare of Christ and 
his people. 

As in the Gospel of John the events of the Exodus are but an intima- 
tion of the real things. Referring to Exod. 19:4, for example, the 
church is described as the woman carried away on the wings of the 
great eagle (Rev. 12:14). The true tabernacle is the one in heaven 
(Rev. 15:5-8) that finally descends upon the earth. (Rev. 21:1-4, 22), 
and which had served to Moses as model of his Tent (Exod. 26:30, 
40:34 f.). The high priest of Israel was an anticipation of Christ, for 
the latter appears in Rev. 1:13 bedecked with his regalia as described in 
Exod. 28. Similarly, the names of the twelve tribes, engraved upon the 
jewels of the high priest’s breastplate (Exod. 28:21) are found again 
inscribed upon the gates of the heavenly city (Rev. 21:12). The Song 
of Moses (Exod. 15:1-18) has, in Rev. 15:3, 4, become the Song of 
the Lamb. Likewise in the numerous plagues that according to the 
Apocalypse God sends upon this earth, we discover the reminiscences 
of the Egyptian plagues, only considerably wider in scope and more 
terrible in their effects, for example, the locusts of Exod. 10:12-15 in 
Rev. 9:3, the hailstones in Exod. 9: 22-23 in Rev. 8:7, 11:19, and 16:21. 
The Egyptian darkness (Exod. 10:21-23) is probably underlying the 
destruction of one third of the heavenly luminaries (Rev. 8:12). One 
can only wonder, how Gressmann believed he could discern the Old 
Testament myth of Paradise behind the references to Exodus found in 
Revelation. The author’s usage, like that of the Fourth Evangelist, does ; 
not point backward to a state of original bliss but rather forward shat 
the final salvation. 

This brief enumeration of the various ways Exodus is used by the 
New Testament writers will suffice to give the reader an idea of the 
diversified way the interpretation of this book was practiced in the 
Primitive Church. But it is not until we have studied the influence, 
which the ideas and motifs of Exodus had upon the thinking of the 
early Christians that we shall be able truly to evaluate its significance 
for the church. 


i] 


Themes of Exodus in the New Testament 
From Exodus the Primitive Church inherited the idea that they were 


God’s chosen people (for example, Rom. 9:25; II Cor. 6:16; Tit. 2:14; 
Heb. 8:10; Matt. 1:21, 2:6, 4:16), delivered from servitude (for ex- 
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ample, Acts 7:17, 34) and destined to inherit the earth as their king- 
dom (for example, Matt. 5:5), but also that they were still in the wil- 
derness (for example, Acts 7:30, 36, 38, 42, 44; Heb. 3:7-11; Rev. 
12:6, 14), migrating toward an unknown goal (for example, Heb. 
13:14), but unaware of the date at which they would reach it (for ex- 
ample, Mark 13:32-33; I Thess. 5:2). 

They also adopted the idea of a human leadership, by which they 
would be held together, and of a divine order in whose service they 
were. In these ideas the place of Moses and the Legislation at Mount 
Sinai were reflected. It was the combination of these motifs with Chris- 
tian eschatology that gave them their concreteness and urgency. From 
Exod. 19:6 the church adopted also the assurance that they were a 
people of kings and priests (for example, I Pet. 2:9, Rev. 1:6), and 
from Exod. 25:9, 40; 26:30 they derived the conviction that notwith- 
standing the fact that they lived and worshipped here on earth, the 
true sanctuary in which they officiated was the heavenly one already 
shown to Moses (for example, Acts 7:44, Heb. 8:5, Rev. 4). The idea 
that, unlike the initiation into the mystery religiotls, faith in Jesus re- 
quired a public confession (for example, Rom. 10:9, I Cor. 12:3, I John 
4:15) probably goes back to Exod. 15, where the people dedicated 
themselves to God through an act of confession. This would also explain 
the fact that the early Christian confession is an act performed on be- 
half of the church. One does not confess one’s personal convictions only. 

In applying the motifs of Exodus to itself the Primitive Church did 
not interpret itself in the way of Hosea, however. They did not hold 
that their Jewish origin had made them God’s people but rather God’s 
Election. Hence the parallelism with Exodus did not constitute one of 
those periodical repetitions of historical phases, to which the historians 
sage our attention, but rather was due to the fact that by his Providence 
God had placed them in a similar situation. In their eyes the difference 
was in the fact that this time the goal was infinitely higher than in the 
case of the Israelites, and therefore theirs was both a greatly enlarged 
responsibility and a more difficult fight. For they had to combat the 
cosmic powers of evil and Satan himself, not just hostile nations. 

In all probability, however, Exodus did not only provide the ideas 
by which the Primitive Church interpreted its own existence, fate and 
destination, but also helped to shape the Gospel story. The direct way 
in which Matthew states the parallelism between the life and ministry 
of Jesus, on the one hand, and Exodus, on the other, explains the fact 
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Father Daniélou finds here an evidence of the priority of Matthew. To 
this writer the fact that Mark operates with hints and allusions rather 
than with plain statements would not prove Mark’s dependence on 
Matthew but rather it would indicate that Mark represents a stage in 
the development of the Gospel story, in which it was still treated in a 
kind of esoteric way. Only to the believers would a teacher point out 
what was lying behind Mark’s meager record of events written down 
for missionary purposes. 

In order truly to evaluate the pattern of the Synoptic story of Jesus 
one has to take into consideration certain characteristics of Hebrew 
symbolism. The ancestor and his descendants, or the leader and his 
group, for example, are not so sharply differentiated that they cannot 
be referred to interchangeably. Thus in the Markan pattern of the 
story, Jesus is at times the greater Moses, and at other times the repre- \ 
sentative of God’s chosen people. Similarly, in the description of pur- ° 
poseful actions, preparatory and final steps are not clearly differentiated 
because the identical goal makes for similar means and modes of action. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the ancient Fathers should have 
found in the Baptism of Jesus both a parallel of the Crossing of the 
Red Sea, thus an act of escape from deadly danger, and also a parallel 
of Joshua’s Fording of the Jordan river, thus a prelude to conquest. 

Exodus as the model of the original Gospel story would explain the 
conspicuous place that the wilderness occupies in Mark’s Gospel (for 
example, 1:4, 12, 13, 35, 45). The wilderness is not only a place of 
loneliness away from the busy life of the city and the pressure of work, 
it symbolizes also the interval between the premessianic age and the! 
consummation, between deliverance and final bliss. A similar view is 
found in the Qumran Manual of Discipline, where the wilderness de- 
notes the two years during which the applicant for membership studies 
the correct interpretation of the Law prior to admission into the com- 
munity (DSD VIII, 13-15). In the Damascus Document, the wilder- 
ness symbolizes the period of lax interpretation of the Law, which fol- 
lowed the Captivity (Chap. 8), and which, as far as the official priest- 
hood is concerned, still continues. Thus the special reference to the 
wilderness as the locale of Jesus’ activities is not meant merely to give 
topographical information, but also and above all, to characterize the 
spiritual conditions in which Jesus’ ministry took place. It is hardly by 
chance that Mark says that the Baptist appeared in the wilderness 
(Mark 1:4), while John tells us that he baptized at Aenon near Salim 
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(John 3:23). The wilderness in which this voice is crying (Mark 1:3) 
is seized upon as a symbol of the state of the chosen people that has not 
yet reached the spiritual goal for which it was destined. Thus it is not 
surprising in Mark’s brief record of Jesus’ temptation it should be 
stated twice that it took place “in the wilderness” (Mark 1:12 f.). It 
was the Spirit who drove him there; the Son of God (Mark 1:11) had 
to share the spiritual condition of the people to whom he was sent. 
Thus it was probably not Mark, but the tradition from which he 
‘drew, that contrasted the work of Jesus in the “wilderness” with the 
cities, from which the people had come to see him (for example, Mark 
1:45, 6:31-35). By relating the wilderness to the kerygma the move- 
ment started by Jesus characterized itself as a new Exodus. This view 
in turn would explain why the Primitive Church interpreted its own 
existence as that of God’s people in the desert. It is this plan underly- 
ing the primitive Gospel tradition which is responsible for the fact that 
of all Jesus’ visits to Jerusalem only the last one is mentioned in Mark, 


had eventually been reached. This in turn throws light on the logion pre- 
served in Matt. 24:26, in which Jesus warns against rumors that the re- 
turned Messiah was in the wilderness. At the moment of his Return the 
eschatological situation will have changed completely. The journey is 
over and the Lord will make his appearance on the Holy Mountain. 
That the work of the Baptist should be narrated at all in a “Gospel of 
Jesus Christ” was hardly true for purely historical reasons. The intro- 
ductory quotation from Mal. 3:1, being based upon Exod. 23:20, is in- 
tended to show that the Baptist is the angel of the Lord who will walk 
in front of the chosen people in the wilderness. In the Q tradition (Matt. 
u1:10, Luke 7:27) Jesus himself uses this passage from Exodus to state 
the esteem in which he holds the Baptist. The further reference to it 
found in the Benedictus (Luke 1:76) proves the popularity of this view. 
The-migration of Jesus into Phoenicia and towards Caesarea Philippi / 
h (Mark 7 and 8) and the apparent inconsistencies of his crisscrossing 


; 


| Galilee, which have so much puzzled the students of the outline of Mark, 


have their parallels in Israel’s own experience. They were moving aim- 
lessly through various parts of the desert of the Sinai Peninsula, until 
they started the conquest of Canaan. Above all, Jesus is portrayed in the 
original Gospel as the second Moses, not primarily as a lawgiver how- 
ever, but as the leader of his people to the promised goal. 
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We do not contend that everything in Mark’s Gospel can be explained; , 
from Exodus but rather that the framework within which the material) 
was arranged was based upon a typological use of Exodus. This was 
hardly a complete innovation on the part of the earliest witnesses and 
Gospel tellers. In all probability it goes back to Jesus himself. Why, for 
example; should Jesus remind the crowds that they went “into the wil- 
derness” to see the Baptist (Matt 11:7, Luke 7:24), except because that } 
feature was essential for the spiritual characterization of his forerunner? 
Likewise, Jesus’ statement that he had come to give his life as a ransom, 
for many (Mark 10:45) parallels so closely Moses’ offer to die for the! 

sins of his people (Exod. 32:32) that it is hard to explain the similarity 
as being purely incidental. Again, the fact is widely recognized that the 
words of the Institution were chosen for their resemblance with Exod. 
:24:8 and were meant to hint at the significance which the Last Supper 

\ had_as the sealing of the new covenant. Future study of Jesus’ own in- 
terpretation of his work will do well to take the Moses pattern into 
serious consideration. One is surprised to discover, for example, in Leon- 
hard Goppelt’s extensive and profound study of the subject* that unlike 
the detailed discussion of the references to Adam, the “Prophet,” the 
Son of Man, the Servant, and David, no special treatment is given to the 
parallels between Jesus and Moses. 

In Matthew and Luke the original outline of the Gospel story has been 
considerably modified. By adding the infancy narratives, Matthew has 
given increased emphasis to the parallelism of the Gospel narratives with 
Exodus. However, at the same time he has so stressed the teaching func- 
tion of Jesus that the Lord emerges from his Gospel as the new lawgiver 
and teacher rather than as the leader and helper of his erring people. 
However, the increased amount of sayings of Jesus recorded by Matthew 
provides at the same time considerable material, which shows Jesus in 
the role of the leader of the new exodus, who in every respect identifies 
himself with his people, and who, therefore, sets an example for them. 

In some respect, Luke’s outline is more in agreement with Mark than 
is Matthew’s. He underscores the parallelism with Exodus by adding, for 
example, the mission of the Seventy (Luke 10:1), which reminds of the 
appointment of the seventy elders by Moses (Exod. 24:1, 9), perhaps 
combining it with the fact that Jacob’s original offspring in Egypt num- 
bered seventy persons (Exod. 1:5). But on the whole, Luke points to the 





3. Typos. Die typologische Deutung des Alten Testaments im Neuen. Guetersloh: 19939. 
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parallelism between the people to whom Jesus comes, with the Israelites 

\in the wilderness rather than to that between Jesus and the Israelites. 
Jesus appears more in the role of the Lord, who guided and assisted his 
people in those days, and he is described as their leader and helper rather 
than as their representative. Thus Luke’s Gospel is a real prelude to 
Acts. The Gospel story points forward to the things to come rather than 
backwards to Israel’s Exodus. 

John’s Gospel, too, presupposes the original outline of the Gospel 
story and considers Exodus as its type. However, the fourth evangelist 
diverges considerably from the pattern underlying the Synoptists. On 
the one hand, he underscores the parallels more deliberately and con- 
sciously. Whereas, in the Synoptic tradition, the correspondence between 
the Feeding of the 5000 and the Manna miracle, for example, is only 
intimated, John draws special attention to that fact (John 6:31, 49). In 
this connection he also mentions twice the fact that it took place “in the 
wilderness.” Similarly, just as the refusal of Pharaoh to believe (Exod. 
6:1), so that of the Jews, is interpreted as providing an opportunity for 
God to prove his lordship (John 9:3). On the other hand, however, 

, John uses the reference to Exodus in order to show the absolute insuffi- 
.ciency of its events recorded therein and the complete inferiority of 
Israel’s leaders. In the statement, for example, that “the law was given 
through Moses, but grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” (John 
1:17), Moses and Jesus are both characterized as mediators of divine 
gifts. But the gift brought by Moses has no permanent value while that 
of Christ has. The divine goal can under no circumstances be reached 
by means of the Law. Likewise, the miracles of Jesus, like those per- 
formed by Moses are characterized as “signs” (Exod. 4:8, 9, 17, 28, 30; 
7:3; 8:23; 10:1-2) destined to bring about the deliverance of God’s 
people. Yet those of Moses were plagues which did great harm to the 
Egyptians without profiting the Israelites, while all of Jesus’ miracles 
were beneficial to the people concerned. Finally, the work of Moses 
looks like deliverance, but the Jews are not truly free (John 8:31-33). 
Hence the first Passover in Egypt was merely a sign of the real Passover, 
and in several instances John very pointedly calls the feast based upon 
Exodus the Passover “of the Jews” (John 2:13, 6:4, 11:55), whereas 
Jesus himself is the Lamb slain and consumed in preparation of the true 
Exodus (John 19:14). We can thus say that the original pattern of the 
Gospel story considers the Exodus of the Israelites as the preparation and 
‘first step of God’s saving work which he was to complete in Jesus Christ, 
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whereas in John the original Exodus was a mere announcement of God’s 
saving plan, but failed to have results because then the Logos’ “own 
people received him not” (John 1:11). 

In conclusion it should be said that in their selection of motifs from 
Exodus the New Testament writers followed closely the Jewish tradition. 
This fact should hardly surprise us. For as our survey of the Old Testa- | 
ment books has shown, it was by Exodus more than any other book that. 
Israel’s religion was moulded. Excessive emphasis upon Genesis would 
have left that religion on a mythical level: they would have proclaimed 
a creator whose traces are found all over the world. The stories of the 
patriarchs would have added a nationalistic flavor to it by which the 
mythical religion would have appeared in the garb of a tribal religion. 
In worshipping the God of the universe, the “sons of Abraham” would 
hold that they were a privileged group, because the God of the cosmos 
had shown a special interest for them. 

By placing the emphasis upon Exodus Israel’s religion received a | 
‘teleological character with an historical goal, and thereby the curly 
myth was transformed into a description of the origin of history. 

This view, in turn, explains why in the intertestamental period, we find 
side by side the interest in the Law, on the one hand, and eschatology 
and apocalypticism, on the other. It should be plain by now that it is 
methodologically wrong both to look only for the Mishna and similar 
rabbinical literature in search of the background of the New Testament, 
as Strack and Billerbeck do, as also, with Bousset and others, to turn 
exclusively to Jewish apocalypticism. There never was a time, when of 
two trends were so completely separated, and it was the emphasis placed 
/ upon Exodus that coordinated the two tendencies. 

It was on this basis that Jesus and his disciples interpreted his mes- 
sianic work as one which had its place and goal in history. They did not, 
like the Gnostics, proclaim the “descent of a heavenly redeemer and his 
return to heaven.” But while they agreed with their Jewish contempo- 
raries in interpreting God’s will in terms of Exodus, Jesus and his fol- 
lowers differed from them in their perspective. With the assurance that f 
Jesus had brought about the promised salvation, Exodus could hardly 
describe more than a provisional work in their opinion. But the New 
Testament documents show also that the Primitive Church did not en- 
tertain one uniform view as to the exact relationship between the de- 
liverance recorded in Exodus and the one performed by Jesus. Some 
would emphasize the insufficiency of all that pertained to the first 
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Exodus, while others would lay stress on its foundational character. We 
shall do well in our own interpretation of the Old Testament to keep 
these differences in mind. Furthermore, it is important to remember that 
the interpretation of Exodus as found in the New Testament is not con- 
fined to typology. The Old Testament book is at the same time also used 
as a source of unchanging and everlasting divine promises and com- 
mandments and divinely inspired examples, recorded for the benefit of 
all believers, including the Christians, and significant in their original 
historical meaning. 











































The Law and the Gospel 


The Meaning of the Ten Commandments in Israel and for Us 


by WALTHER EicHRopT 
Translated by CHartes F. McRarz 


Tue Ten Commandments, or the Decalogue, form that segment of Old 
Testament law that has maintained its position through the centuries 
as indispensable for the elementary educational work of the church. To 
be sure, there has been opposition to this usage, to mention only the 
familiar discontent in Goethe’s Dictung und Wahrheit (Truth and 
Poetry). However, all such opposition has failed to change the practice. 
It is no wonder that this opposition, which is now linked to the critical 
treatment of the Old Testament as a whole, is currently quite strong. 
But, so far as I know, such opposition is not to the well-established in- 
structional use of the Ten Commandments by the church, which is con- 
cerned with their substance and application. 

But, apart from the intensive differences concerning the Old Testa- 
ment that are so widespread today, the fact of the place of the Ten 
Commandments in the instructional work of the church would be 
notable enough to arouse careful thought about their meaning. What 
is the place of Old Testament law in Christian education? Did not 
Luther himself designate it “der Fuden Sachsenspiegel” (the mirror of 
what is Jewish), which is no longer applicable to Christians? Or is it 
that the Ten Commandments have such a place in Old Testament law 
that Luther’s saying does not apply to them, since even Luther has made 
them the first of the five main divisions of his Shorter Catechism? What, 
then, is the place of the Ten Commandments? 

Behind this question, however, there is another: “What does the law 
have to do with the gospel?” Is it not the thing from which we should 
be redeemed and freed? Or does it still have a definite role to fulfill for 
Christians? 

I 


First of all, let us ask concerning the place of the Ten Command- 
ments in Old Testament law. The outer form of these Commandments 
affords some very interesting clues. A. Alt’ has confirmed by careful re- 


1. Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts (Leipzig: S. Mirzel, 1934). 
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search that on the basis of their outer form two main streams of the law 
of Israel can be identified: One contains the painstakingly exact and 
highly technical formulation of written laws, as is characteristic prac- 
tically throughout the major portion of the so-called Book of the Cove- 
nant (Exod. 20:23—23:16).?_ The law-giver defines each particular 
case in that each misdemeanour is precisely indicated by the if clause of 
a sentence: “If so and so happens,” then in the concluding clause the 
penalty is given. So, for example: “When an ox gores a man or a 
woman to death, the ox shall be stoned” (21:28). Or, in a more com- 
plicated case, in which the exact meaning of the first if-clause has to be 
established by additional clauses: “When men quarrel and one strikes 
the other with a stone or with his fist and the man does not die but keeps 
his bed, then if the man rises again and walks abroad with his staff, he 
that struck him shall be clear; only he shall pay for the loss of his time, 
and shall have him thoroughly healed.” One can designate this exact 
style, which describes each incident, each case, with the greatest pos- 
sible care, casuistic. The great ancient oriental law codes, which have 
been brought to light by excavations, especially the famous Hummurabi- 
Codex of about 1700 B.C., are written in this style. Moreover, the kin- 
ship of Israel’s law with these ancient codes is to be seen not only in its 
stylistic formulations, but even also in its verbal agreements with their 
regulations in certain cases. 

But not all Israelitic law is found in this logical, carefully reasoned, 
but cumbersome pattern. Besides these legal provisions, there are many 
that are given in the form of unconditional commands and absolute pro- 
nouncements, and which thereby impart to the regulation a decisive 
new force and an emphatic power. Here different forms are possible: 
The requirement of the law can be neatly expressed by the participle, for 
example: “Whoever strikes a man so that he dies shall be put to death” 
(Exod. 21:12). Or it can occur in the form of an imprecation, for ex- 
ample: “Cursed be he who slays his neighbor in secret” (Deut. 27:24). 
Or it may be pronounced as a categorical imperative, for example: 
“You shall not permit a sorceress to live” (Exod. 22:18). So there ap- 
pears an apodictic or categorical legal form in which an authoritative 
choice is presented, against which there is no longer an “If” and “But.” 

It is now quite clear that the Ten Commandments with their mighty 
“Thou shalt” belong to the category of apodictic law; they operate in 
the form of the categorical imperative. 





2. Translator’s notes: Referred biblical quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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The identification of these.different legal forms, however, would not — 
tell us much, if a further observation were not deeply involved. The 
difference in style of these legal forms warrants the conjecture that they 
and the differently formulated legal requirements occupied very different 
places in the life of the people. The casuistic form in the if-style obvi- 
ously belongs to the normal judicial processes of the local courts in the 
villages and towns. It provided the elders, who were assembled at the 
gate, with legal precedents in the light of which they were to investigate 
similar current cases and with norms for their judicial settlement. Now 
this use of causistic law was not only made in Israel, but throughout the 
Middle Eastern world. The latter is indicated by its occurrence in the 
legal documents of the Babylonians, Assyrians and Hittites. 

By way of contrast, the apodictic form of law points to a different ap- 
plication in practical life. This is to be seen most clearly in the impre- 
cations; concerning which we have a choice specimen in the Old Testa- 
ment (Deut. 27), according to which such curses were pronounced 
against the transgressors by the solemn assembly of the people. It ap- 
pears to have transpired in the following manner: the Levitical priests, 
as spokesmen of Yahweh, proposed the curse; whereupon, the solemn 
assembly answered with a loud “Amen,” in order to take its validation 
ceremoniously upon itself. The work of this categorical legal-form was 
consummated by a sacred rite, in which all the people participated. So 
it was with the other categorical laws as well. For behind the “Thou 
shalt” of all these laws is the communicating “I” of the deity that con- 
fronts the people with a rigorous command, just as it happens in other 
sacred rites, whether priestly oracles or prophetic words. So it is that 
these forms are distinguished by their brevity, their force, and their 
memorable wording. For the same reason, we find them in short series, 
ten or twelve at the most, and not in large collections. In addition to the 
most famous series, our Ten Commandments, fragments of similar series 
can be readily identified: so Lev. 18:7 ff. is a list of matrimonial pro- 
hibitions; Exod. 22:17, 20, 21, 27 is a list of sacrosanct pefsons, who 
are not to be attacked. Perhaps also in the court regulations of Exod. 
23:1-3, 6-9 such a list was intended. 

These apodictic sentences differ from casuistic law not only formally 
and by the manner of their use, but also by their content; they are re- 
lated to a wider dominion. Not only civil and criminal law, but religion 
and morality came under their sway. Therein it is presupposed that a 
religious Spirit is active in them, who, in the imprecations turns over the 
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evil doers to the wrath of God and in the “Thou shalt” decrees, in which 
the deity himself speaks, determines their whole character. In distinction 
therefrom the content of casuistic law is restricted to the dominion of 
secular rights and is religiously neutral. When the deity is considered, he 
is referred to in the third person and with the generic name Elohim, not 
with a personal name, exactly as it is in Babylonian law. Therefore, we 
have before us two different sorts of legal traditions, different both in 
origin and in form, a genuine Israelitic and a common Semitic law. 

The remarkable thing is that these two legal traditions, for the most 
part, always fulfilled their special function in keeping with their own 
requirements, without contending about each other’s legality; and, that 
the common casuistic law of the Semites, which Israel took as a common 
heritage along with the other Middle Eastern peoples, it also influenced 
and corrected at certain points by its religious imprint, by its apodictic 
law. So it is that the capital crimes of the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 
21:12, 15-17) suddenly appear in apodictic form (participial style) and 
thereby make a sharp break with their surroundings. Then, the fixing 
of the penalty for homicide is singularly changed: while the declaration 
of the penalty was usually treated impersonally (“it is imposed upon 
him, he must pay, he must make restitution”). Here we find a personal 
order of the divine Lawgiver that occurs in the authoritative I-form: 
“So I set apart for you cities of refuge to which the murderer can flee” ; 
or, in the case of premeditated murder: “So you yourself shall take him 
from my altar, in order to put him to death.” 

In this characteristic relationship of the neutral-casuistic to the religi- 
ous-apodictic laws is to be seen from a new angle with what aggressive- 
ness the religious faith of Israel made inroads into these old, independent, 
legal cultures. Not only were their legal provisions revised at many 
points and made useful in regulating the tribal life of Israel (we cannot 
here deal with this inner transformation of old Semitic laws) ; but, these 
laws, which were restricted to matters of the secular order, were also 
taken hold of by the religious understanding of law and were drawn into 
the domain of the sacred, where everything is completely subject to the 
authority of God and where there is no secular or neutral zone. These 
apodictic demands, inflamed by the will of the jealous God, display an 
aggressive power that draws ancient oriental laws, laws that grew out 
of different soil, into a transforming process, the direction of which can 
already be seen initially in the intricate structure of the Book of the 
Covenant and the strong influence of which, on the whole further de- 
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velopment of law, we can imagine in some measure from these begin- 
nings. : 

Thus far, the supremely important role of apodictic law, to which the 
Ten Commandments belong, on the development of Israelitish law, 
namely, to be the bearer and the champion of the sole authority of God 
even in civil law, will have been made plain in some measure. Now what 
is the place of the Decalogue within this apodictic legal tradition? Here, 
at first, it may seem that it does not measure up in form to the other 
apodictic series. The address in the second person with the strong prohi- 
bition: “Thou shalt not . . .”, is compensated for in two cases by a 
positive order, namely, by the Sabbath-commandment: “Thou shalt 
keep the Sabbath holy,” and by the commandment to honor one’s par- 
ents: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” And besides, several of the 
commandments, the second, third, fourth, fifth, and tenth, have affixed 
to themselves all kinds of explanations and exhortations that have un- 
fittingly enlarged their forceful brevity ; notwithstanding these character- 
istics are not overly important; the added explanations can be easily de- 
tached from the short, lapidary sentences’ of the real commandment; 
they only show the intensive use made of these commandments in 
Israel, because of which such accretions could easily appear. The forms 
of these additions, that are partly irregular, in Deut. 5:6 ff., clearly show 
their secondary character. The irregular forms of the fourth and fifth 
commandments, which can be changed without too much difficulty into 
negative and perhaps more original commands, cannot hinder the fact 
that the forceful “Thou shalt not” gives to the entire series the character 
of finality. 

It is still more impressive that the Decalogue series does not show 
uniform sentence structure and metric consonance (cf. Lev. 18:7 ff.; 
Deut. 27). Instead, the sentences vary in length, in the number of their 
words and in their structure—now transitive, now intransitive, now 
with, now without an object. Therein is a very effective means that is 
lost to the other series, that is, rhythmic uniformity. 

This partial loss of the usual form was obviously not caused either by 
chance or by neglect; rather, it was dictated by a deep interest in the 
content. The nationwide reaches of the prohibitions should be extended 
as far as possible; therefore, no penalties are given that would restrict 
the prohibition to a particular application; therefore, also, no concrete, 
individual transgressions are specified for the purpose of taking there- 
from a particular point and making it applicable, as can usually be 
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done by a relating verb, to all cases. In this way the prohibitions get 
their chief meaning, and at the same time heightened significance and 
absoluteness, without dissolving into pure abstractions. The legalistic 
is pushed into the background and in the place of it the value of the 
moral content is brought to the fore. In addition, this prohibition series 
is not satisfied to show the divine origin of their demands by their autho- 
ritative character, as occurs in the other series, but with clear words 
places the divine Lawgiver at the beginning; the prohibitions are them- 
selves introduced by a declaration of the will of the deity: “I am the 
Lord thy God”; therewith the covenant promise is prior to the obliga- 
tion of the people. 

The table of commandments that began in this manner is doubtless 
superior to all similar creations, both because of its formal force and 
because of the scope of its meaning, and must be valued as an eminent 
spiritual fact in the formulation of apodictic law. It is not a matter 
of chance but is closely connected with the way in which it was 
fashioned, that the Decalogue, and none of the other related series, 
became influential in world history. And so it is somewhat more than 
probable that this spiritual character best accords with the tradition 
that the Decalogue dates back to the remarkable genius of Moses at 
the beginning of Israel’s history. 


II 


How, in particular, does the substance of the Ten Commandments, 
both in its form and spirit, exercise such a strong influence on the other 
legal tradition of the Old Testament. 

It will be best to go through the series of commandments briefly, 


taking each one singly, in order to be able to estimate the meaning of 
their total impact. 


The first commandment: “I, Yahweh, am thy God; thou shalt have 
no other gods besides me!” clearly shows the practical intent of Moses’ 
religious teachings. Here, no analysis of the relation of the God of 
Israel is offered that would give us information about the religious think- 
ing of Moses; rather, the people are faced with a practical obligation to 
honor the God who had revealed himself to them, as the one and only 
God whom they worshipped. Luther described the meaning of this 
commandment unsurpassingly in the Larger Catechism when he says: 
“It means to have one God upon whom to rely for every blessing and 
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in whom to find refuge in every need. To have one God means to trust 
in him and to believe in him with all the heart . . . That to which thou 
dost give and relinquish thine heart, the same is really thy God.” This 
practical definition shows the meaning of the first commandment with 
ingenious exactness. For, in fact, the first commandment does not 
deal with a monotheistic doctrine, which denies the existence of other 
gods, but with the exclusiveness of the relationship to this one God, 
whose might and mercy have been so overwhelmingly experienced. 
This relationship to God has been represented, and not inappropriately, 
by the relationship of a child to its mother. Long before the child has 
realized that one can only have one mother, its relation to this one 
person, whom it calls mother, is clearly established, and is known to 
be singular. 

Of course, where this exclusive relationship to the one God is taken 
seriously, then, the knowledge that he is the only one who deserves 
the name God and that all other claimants are nothing cannot long be 
delayed. Accordingly, we may now understand that monotheism is 
not a product of logical thought and natural enlightenment, but that it 
must constantly forge itself against intrenched resistance in man him- 
self, and that it will not succeed, unless man takes the one God as his 
God with the utmost practical earnestness. Our age, as it appears, is 
becoming more and more involved with many gods, because the one 
God no longer seems pertinent to its life. In this light, we gain a fresh 
understanding of why it is that in the Old Testament the sole authority 
of God in the life of his people is far more important than the nothing- 
ness of strange gods. 


The second commandment: “Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image,” indicates the clear insight of the lawgiver into the 
meaning of imagelessness for the conception of the spirituality of God. 
The God of Israel cannot be properly represented by anything in nature; 
instead, when God is made the captive of any image, he is thoroughly 
misunderstood and divested of his dignity. This is not to say that God 
is pure ideality, as though he were the pure thought of pure thinking. 
The transcendence of God is not expressed in an abstract manner and 
by thoughtful effort, but the danger of the localization and of the 
materialization of the deity is deliberately forestalled by this prohibi- 
tion. To be sure, it is not permissible, without further ado, to equate 
the images made of the gods with the gods themselves, even in pagan 
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religions; however, the beginning of the reduction of the God-concept 
to an earthly limitation is always thereby involved: man strives to bring 
the distant God close to himself, and to make him accessible and com- 
prehensible by this thought. The idolatry of Israel’s neighbors shows 


us in a singular manner to what dangerous fetters religious thought is 
here exposed. 


The third commandment: “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain,” forbids any abuse of the name of God and is 
directed most of all against any magical use of it. Magic, however, is 
the hidden malignancy in all pagan religions, on account of which 
genuine reverence for the holy is nullified; since it is the means for 
bringing the sovereign will of God under human control and of using 
it for egoistical purposes. 

Now, since the individual seeks to procure for himself a way to the 
power of God by magic, he by-passes the fellowship of worshippers and 
makes common worship a contrivance for the stupid, a contrivance that 
is superfluous for the wise. It is the intent of this commandment to 
protect God in his revelation against any rude interference with his 
lordly power and sole authority; it applies also to what we say about 
him, without subjection to what is said in the Scriptures. In the positive 
direction, this commandment means that everything possible ought to 
be done that can be for the praise and proclamation of God’s name. 


The fourth commandment: “Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy,” features the only holy day mentioned in the Decalogue. It is 
certainly striking that no other festivals are here spoken of, although, 
Passah and Sukkoth (harvest festival) had been adopted before this 
time, so also the festival of the New Moon—only the Sabbath is a newly 
adopted holyday, the sacred day of the Lord. In distinction from the 
Babylonian Sabbath, which was regarded as a bad day, a day during 
which one had to move about carefully on account of demons, the 
Sabbath of Israel was esteemed as a blessing from God, because of 
abstention from work; and in this regard, it is unique throughout the 
ancient world. 

Its meaning, however, is not exhausted by its social effect, to which 
we have clear reference in the added reasons of Deut. 5:13 ff., but ex- 
tends into the religious sphere. Exod. 20:11 refers to the Lord’s resting 
on the seventh day and thereby establishing its unique position. In this 
simple way a very important thought is expressed, namely, that man is 
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not the Lord of time, as though he could unreservedly rationalize and 
dispose of it to suit himself, but that he ought to receive it from God’s 
hand, lest his hands should lose it. The hallowing of the seventh day— 
its exceptional place in the stream of time—is opposed by human 
rapaciousness and greed, because it reminds us of the One to whom all 
time belongs and apart from whom all of our hustle and bustle is 
fruitless. 

So we find in these four commandments a powerful representation 
of the incomparable majesty of God. All of the Ten Commandments 
are upheld by this majesty. It has been said, therefore, that all of the 
other commandments are contained in the first. Indeed, both the inner 
power and the final aim of all the commandments, which claim men 
completely for this God and place him in his service, are in this un- 
conditional concentration on the one Lord. 

The remaining six commandments deal with neighborly conduct. If 
we ask in the first place about their meaning for Israel then we should 
not use the deeper meaning of Jesus’ exposition. The fifth commandment 
is concerned with respect for parents. The mother’s position of equality 
with the father, especially in view of the inferior status of women in 
ancient cultures, is emphasized by this commandment. The sixth com- 
mandment does not relate to a general prohibition against killing, but 
to the doing away with one’s neighbor because of vulgar self-interest. 
Therefore, in the Hebrew, a different verb from the usual one “to kill” 
is used. “Thou shalt not murder!” This would be the better transla- 
tion. In the seventh commandment a neighbor’s marriage is guarded 
against criminal attack. The commandment does not deal with chastity 
in general. The eighth commandment protects the neighbor’s property, 
the ninth his honor and integrity. This is not a general prohibition 
against all lies; its reference is to testimony in court. The tenth com- 
mandment directs the attention to the evil root of all crimes against 
one’s neighbor: the desire for the property of others, the envious look 
that begrudges the neighbor’s possessions’ and that is the mother of all 
the wicked intrigues and machinations of self-appropriation. 

It would be wrong to lay down as a fact that the morality of the 
Ten Commandments is outstanding and unique among ancient oriental 
ethics. If one examines these commandments without prejudice and 
compares them with the other evidences of ancient Israelitic culture, 





3. Cf. from the 125th chapter of the Egyptian Book of the Dead the asseveration: “I have 
not been covetous.” 
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as well as that of surrounding peoples, then one will have to say that in 
the ethics of the Ten Commandments is to be found nothing more 
nor less than the foundational elements of an ordered community life, 
just as these were known in other ancient cultures; only the warning of 
the tenth commandment goes deeper, since it not only guards against the 
expression of egoism in notorious deeds, but brands the wicked intentions 
and thereby calls for genuine moral decision. 


But there are examples even of this among the evidences of ancient 
morals, and one should not be deceived by the scope of the command- 
ments. The “neighbor,” about whom they speak, is the kinsman, the 
fellow-countryman. The lawgiver does not seek to provide cosmopolitan 
ethics; rather, to indicate the fundamental principles of conduct among 
a homogenous people. This does not say, of course, that all that was 
prohibited would have been permitted by the foreigner. In the ancient 
world, there was a moral consensus and broadly recognized principles 
of conduct, even among foreign peoples. But in this area, the moral 
sensibilities of the individual were given freer range; the chief concern 
of the lawgiver was for the corporate people. 


Therefore, the content of these commandments of the so-called 
Second Table, as such, is not to be understood as the expression of the 
distinctive principles of Israel’s life. Instead, the substance of these 
commandments is related to a multiplicity of obligations that grew out 
of rights, customs, and precedents and that confronted ancient man 
with an incomprehensible fullness of divine requirements. Whoever has 
read the 125th chapter of the Egyptian Book of the Dead* (which 
gives instructions for the confession of the soul before the judges of the 
dead and enumerates long lists of transgressions), or has glanced at the 
catalogue’ of charges in the Babylonian oath formula, gains an insight 
into the clarity with which the Ten Commandments were able to specify 
what is essential and decisive. Furthermore, this is done in a form that 
allows free play for an extension of obligation beyond the bare words, 
thus permitting one to gain an intimation of the boundless nature of 
ethical obligation. 

It is even more significant that this condensed selection of moral 
commandments is inseparably tied to direct religious requirements and 
that in this connection they appear as a short summary of God’s will. 





4. Cf. F. Pritchard: Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950), P. 34- 
5. Cf. Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament, hrsg. von H. Gressman, 1926, p. 324 f. 
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For thereby it is unmistakably declared that to serve God also means 
to serve one’s neighbor, and that there are no duties to God that relieve 
us of our duties to our neighbor. The fulfillment of our duty to our 
brother is just as much the service of God and an unavoidable require- 
ment of God as the fulfillment of our religious duties. This, of course, 
is a most decisive matter: there is no separation of man’s life into two 
different compartments, the one sacred and the other profane; so that 
the first is under rigid standards, while the second is left to the personal 
preference of the individual or simply to utilitarian considerations. That 
was the development in the pagan culture-religions. There, the social 
and economic life were increasingly secularized and ruled by a civil, 
conventional morality, which, at the most, was only formally subject to 
the will of God, while earthly power and competition were decisive. The 
Ten Commandments mark a tremendous effort to overcome this falsi- 
fication of life that is ruinous to man. There are no devotional offerings 
to God that can take the place of brotherhood to our neighbor. 

Now, this inseparable order of the whole life was understood as the 
will of the one God, who had proved himself to be Israel’s deliverer 
and Lord by his mighty deeds. Thereby a tremendous impetus was 
given to these commandments, since from this unequivocable will of God 
there was no escape, as in heathendom, where one can turn to another 
god, a god who perhaps will not make such heavy demands. In Israel, 
however, one was placed and remained under this transcendent autho- 
rity, which called the people to a full and conscious responsibility. 

Then further, and this is perhaps surprising to us, the whole law, to- 
gether with the Decalogue, was not thought of as a heavy load, an un- 
bearable burden; rather, as a gift of God’s grace. It is inherent to the 
election of God’s will, who made the covenant with his people at Sinai 
and thereby gave the assurance of his mercy and help. “I am the Lord 
thy God” is the foreword to all of the Ten Commandments. It signifies 
that God’s saving work, by which he makes man his child, comes first 
and that consequential thereto the new ordinance for life comes into 
power. As a sign of election, the law ratifies the grace of God that 
hovers over human life and that enters into it and transforms it. To 
express it in the language of the New Testament: To the devout of the 
Old Testament, the law belongs to the gospel; it is God’s righteous- 
making help, through which he leads to a knowledge of his will, and 
thereby gives illumination and support to life. Accordingly, we find 
frequent expressions of pride and joy in the Old Testament over the 
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law, which does not allow darkness and uncertainty about the will of 
God to subsist, as among pagans, but which gives reliable information 
about the mind of God toward his people (cf. Ps. 19b; 119; Deut. 4:6-8) 


The book of Deuteronomy goes even further in its understanding of 
the law: The whole establishment of the covenant was there traced back 
to the love of God as the ruling power of his revelation; and, for that 
reason the law was understood as a direct evidence of his love, which 
made the otherwise incomprehensible will of God clear and understand- 
able to man. Since man himself responds in trusting love to the love 
of God, he cannot but affirm the revelation of the will of God in the 
law; love and obedience go hand in hand, just as Jesus’ words in the 
Gospel of John indicate: “If you love me, you will keep my command- 
ments” (John 14:15). 

At the same time, such love for God guards against all narrow legalism 
and scrupulous literalism. It is peculiarly significant that the inclusive 
commandment of love immediately follows the Decalogue in the book 
of Deuteronomy: “You shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all of your might” (6:5). Love, 
however, cannot be commanded. With this commandment of love, the 
lawgiver goes far beyond the formal and juridical aspects of the law 
to the innermost strength of moral life, which is to be aroused by God’s 
act of election. This fundamental claim of God that transcends all law 
gives new meaning to his legal requirements: they are directives for the 
execution of the one great commandment of love, by which God re- 
claims the whole man for himself; they are practical guides for the 
verification and exercise of the love of God in concrete cases. Therewith, 
all outward observance of this and that particular requirement of the 
law, as if that were all, is exposed as erroneous. Each single command- 
ment goes back to the great commandment of God’s love and raises the 
question whether obedience to the law comes from this source. 


III 


Now, and for the first time, we have reached the point in the light 
of which the meaning of the Ten Commandments is to be seen. For it 
should now be clear that the limited scope and restricted meaning of the 
single commandments of the ancient Decalogue need not keep us from 
forming a much broader application and interpretation. We must 
understand that there is here no infallible, perfect, and final verbal reve- 
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lation of the will of God, but practical instructions for the realization of 
the commandment of love that were to aid ancient Israel in its concrete 
situation. We have every right, therefore, and act in harmony with the 
intention of the lawgiver, when we use these commandments as ex- 
emplary guides for the works of love in our contemporary situation and 
are directed by them to the main points at which our decision for or 
against the love of God must be performed. Here, we need be disturbed 
neither by the stern “Thou shalt,” that Jesus himself applied in his 
formulation of the great commandment of love, nor by the usual nega- 
tive formulation, as if we were thereby compelled to remain in the 
negative and not allowed to develop the opposite position. We ought 
to look at the example of Jesus himself, with what certainty he held to 
the absolute validity of the law and at the same time knew how to 
draw from the fundamental commandment of love his interpretation 
that far exceeded the letter of the law. 

In the light of this understanding, in the case of the first command- 
ment, we are immediately led beyond the historically-determined identi- 
fication of “the gods” with the powers of the culture-religions of the 
Middle East. While these gods are no longer particularly relevant for 
us, other powers have established themselves as the gods of our culture. 
We try, to be sure, to keep from ascribing the character of deity to them; 
still they come within the category of Luther’s definition, namely, that 
they are the source of every blessing and a refuge in every time of need. 
It is the material or ideal possession that takes the place of God for many 
of us. It may be that money, with its fascinating charm, is our God, 
to which we are enslaved (Matt. 6:24); or that the nation or race, es- 
teemed as though they were all-important, rules over us; or that know- 
ledge entices us with the possibility of world-dominion and thereby 
makes us willing to build a finished power-system, to which the life both 
of mankind and of the individual is unscrupulously delivered. Where- 
ever our faith and trust are turned to such powers, the worship and ser- 
vice of strange gods—forbidden by the first commandment—occurs and 
the lordship of the only true God is violated. As the total claim of God 
meant deliverance and development for Israel, so also the “No” of God 
to strange gods includes his “Yes”: the mighty powers of economics, 
national life, and scientific development, when they are stripped of 
their divine prerogatives, become means of God’s blessing that send us 
back to the nurturing love of the Creator and Lord. 
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The second commandment is involved also with this immediate actu- 
ality of the divine commandment. It is true, of course, that the gross 
idolatry of heathen religious worship, found in this commandment, is 
not a very dangerous temptation to modern Christians. But the reproach 
of antireligious philosophy, in which faith in God is only a form of self- 
projection into the world beyond, shows that there are “images” of an 
intangible sort that are even more powerful in vivifying the hidden 
majesty of God to the human imagination than the crude idols of ancient 
cultures and that places the redemptive work of God at man’s disposal. 
Other than Jesus Christ, who alone is the authorized “image of the 
invisible God” (Col. 1:15), there is no other God-approved way into 
the secret of the holy One, for the purpose of placing his nature at our 
disposal by human speculation—assimilating it to the known powers of 
the creation and using it to suit ourselves. These recurring efforts, called 
gnostic, from early Christendom until the present—enrolling disciples 
in theosophy, anthroposophy, Christian Science, and many similar cults 
—are dealt with by the second commandment, which penalizes the mak- 
ing of divine images that are self-glorious. 

Closely related to the foregoing, is the abuse of the revealed name 
of God—“taking it in vain” (“zum Nichtigen”). Just as the covenant 
people of the Old Testament were authorized to call upon the name of 
Yahweh as their deliverer and to experience his mighty presence, so also 
the Christians were authorized to call upon the name of Jesus Christ, 
upon the God who had made himself known by these names. This right, 
however, is satanically misused where human selfishness thinks to use 
it to serve its own interests, because of which it no longer calls upon 
the name of God with a reverence that is sustained by communion with 
God in love and trust; rather, it defames the name of God with the arts 
of black magic and of incantation, or uses it without reservation as a 
cloak for the wickedness of the usurped authority of ecclesiastical power 
politics or of money-making interests. 

As to the range of the Sabbath commandment, the hallowing of time 
is referred to as an implied ordinance of God. However, in its use, a 
lapse into Jewish legalism is only to be avoided by the view that the 
Christian Sunday is not simply a substitute for the Jewish Sabbath, but 
that it can only be understood in the light of the new creation which is 
in Jesus Christ. If the Old Testament Sabbath, as an ordinance of 
creation, was intended by the Creator to call into existence a unified 
creation by the festive adoration of his majesty, by the same token for 
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the Christian Church this intention was first fulfilled in Christ. As the 
First and the Last, he brings the creation to its rightful destiny, and 
opens the door to the world of God’s peace and rest, to which the 
Sabbath apprehendingly points. Convinced of the beginning of the 
new creation of God in Christ, the early church put the day of the 
resurrection of its Lord as the day of the new creation, in the place of 
the Jewish Sabbath, and thereby witnessed that not in Sunday, but in 
the divine Lord himse’i, the Old Testament Sabbath witness was 
brought to its fulfillment.® 

Even if the Christian Lord’s day is not a cultic regulation, but replaces 
the Sabbath in reference to the finality of Christ; still, it retains many 
of the inherited benefits of the Sabbath, because it mediates the rhythm 
of the seven-day week, with its alternation of work and rest, to the 
Christian community and provides time for fellowship with God. So, 
Jesus’ claim to fulfill the law finds a most impressive realization therein. 

Similarly, the scope of the Decalogue is extended in the transition 
from right worship to neighborly service, when we understand these 
commandments as directives for the actualization of the commandment 
of love. 


So, also, in the fifth commandment, we not only find a sharp restriction 
on all disrespect for parental authority, but a sort of normative wisdom 
that sees a reflection of the divine majesty and dignity in that of the 
parents and that warns them against a careless use of their authority for 
themselves. This presupposed relationship between parents and children 
makes family life possible; in which, also, God’s design for the building 
of all communal life is reflected. Just as parents and children are here 
combined in a higher and a lower, not in equal ranks, so also in state 
and society, higher and lower ranks are to be recognized and upheld as 
of God’s will toward preservation and edification. Here, ruling authority 
has its sanction, but also its limitation. 


In the sixth commandment, we will not only find a reference to the 
right position concerning the question of euthanasia—the killing of 
incurables, the destruction of germinal life—but, again, we see direc- 
tives for the protection of life, which call us to help our brother in 





6. A more detailed treatment of this question is to be found in a lecture by the author on 
The Meaning of the Sabbath Commandment in the Revelation of God, 1950. (God gives—the 
Church thanks [Gott schenkt—Die Gemeinde dankt]: Two lectures on the Christian Sunday, 
PP. 5-29.) 
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every kind of danger and which recognizes the base and contemptuous 
attitude as contrary to the will of God. 


Since the seventh commandment guards the neighbor’s marriage 
against the instinctive passion of his fellowman, it directs us generally 
to the restrictions that God has placed on instinctive life: lest man 
should be ruined by his licentiousness, and in order that there might be 
a healthy and wholesome relationship of the sexes. The free reign of 
the impulses, as advocated by modern ethics of sex, does not lead to the 
free development of human nature. Only willful subordination to the 
bounds set by God and the determination to have a healthful family 
life can turn the powers of sexuality into streams of blessing and of 
inner riches. 


The eighth commandment, as we may understand it, does more than 
protect property. It warns against taking advantage of a brother’s 
need, against all exploitation of the weak, and is therefore, a guide for 
all social and economic action and restraints. Economic power as a 
thing-in-itself, unscrupulous monopolistic practices, the domination of 
the market by the formation of trusts, deny the stewardship to which 
God has called us. 


The ninth commandment points beyond the witness of the courtroom 
to the edifying power of the truth in community life, which is ruined 
from within by calumny and denunciation. This commandment is not 
to be fulfilled by the pitiable pharisaical formula, “I never tell a lie,” 
but only by the strenuous effort to bring the truth to expression in public 
life, in political life and among political opponents, in order that it may 
exercise its constructive power. 


The tenth commandment, in the comprehensiveness of its fundamental 
bearing, is like the first, in its all-inclusive meaning. Respect for the 
existence of one’s neighbor, together with all that is needed for his life 
and welfare, is the only way for those who fear God. Without such re- 
gard, which includes the will to support and to protect one’s neighbor, 
brotherly love is impossible. 

One may ask, to be sure, whether genuine love needs such command- 
ments and must not itself be so deeply concerned for the need of others 
and so unbiased that it will go the second mile in a way far surpassing 
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that of Old Testament law. Luther himself once said: “If we had 
enough of the Holy Spirit, we ourselves could make new decalogues 
that would be clearer than those of Moses.” But this “if” leads us to 
the humble admission that we still greatly need to have said to us what 
is ostensively obvious, because it is not really obvious. So it was that 
the apostles used the law for the instruction of their congregations. 

With this, we come to the point where we must recognize that the 
law and the Ten Commandments have still another meaning than that 
of directing our behaviour by love, namely, when and because we under- 
stand them by the commandment of love, they have a judging and a 
condemning effect on us. This understanding of the work of the law 
tells us that in the final analysis the deepest concern of each command- 
ment is not with a particular kind of behaviour; rather that God claims 
us completely for himself, that he wants the undivided devotion of the 
whole heart. Each rift, every effort on the part of the individual to 
keep the law, everything that is held in reserve for myself makes a farce 
of my obedience and shows that I really haye other gods besides him. 
When it is so—and the sternness of the “thou shalt” of the jealous God 
that supports it permits no doubt of it—then the death sentence has 
been pronounced against me, then to love God undividedly with the 
whole heart, that is something that the natural man cannot do. 

Since the law, the radical meaning of which is to be understood by 
the commandment of love, brings us to this position, it exposes us to a 
mirror and prepares us, by exposing our real nature, both to see and to 
hear what God has done for us on the cross of Christ. And when it is 
given to us to understand that the whole law is fulfilled in Christ by the 
new creation of his forgiveness, by which we are transferred from the 
condemnation of the law to the new creation of God in Christ, then the 
true purpose of the judgment of the law is fulfilled in us. 

Now, we can also understand that the other task of the law, to give us 
guidance and practical direction, can only be accomplished with us by 
the experience of forgiveness. Certainly not as though one could separate 
the two functions of the law from each other, or displace the one by the 
other. Even the one, whose guidance by the law is prompted by his 
experience of the love of Christ, in order truly to follow his Master, will 
have to let the judging and repentance-inducing effect of the law con- 
stantly do its work. This will be necessary as long as we are in the pro- 
cess of becoming (im Werden) as believers, not of having become (im 
Geworden-Sein), and as long as we bear in our flesh and blood the 
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tendency to resist God. But that cannot render the instructional and 
directional work of the law doubtful, as has been done at times by the 
preaching of a falsely understood faith and grace. Effectual grace will 
not leave us idle and slothful, but will help us to walk in the light. For 
this purpose the law is needed, to summons us to the conflict and help 
to guide our erring mind in the right way. The preaching of the church 
is frequently lacking in a strong emphasis on the truth that the conflict 
enjoined by the law is also a matter of grace. The will to self-denial 
and self-sacrifice is too frequently denied, because of a superficial ap- 
plication of the Pauline distinction between grace and good works; and, 
no longer sees beyond that, that faith not only has the law behind but 
before it, that is, as the law of Christ, and concerning which Paul speaks 
in I Cor. 9:21 as normative for his life. For this reason also, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism does not place its treatment of the Ten Commandments 
before the work of redemption; rather, in the third part, where it deals 
with human thankfulness. 

Wherefore, the treatment of the Ten Commandments in the instruc- 
tional work of the Christian Church will always have to be done in rela- 
tion to both sides of the law; and, it is here that the chief difficulty lies, 
namely, that of finding the way between the reef of Judaistic legalism 
and the shoal of an antinomian message of faith. This can only be done 
when Christ is at the center of the treatment of the law, Christ as the 
redeemer from bondage to the legalism of the law and as the one who 
leads us to a new life of obedience, in which, according to Gal. 5:18, 
the fruits of the Spirit overcome the works of the flesh. 
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The Rise of Organized Law in Mesopotamia and its Bearing Upon the 
Mosaic Book of the Covenant 


by Donap H. Garp 


For nearly any society in any age, one of the marks of its maturity as 
an organized, civilized group is the body of rules or law by which it lives. 
The binding custom or practice of a community, the rules of conduct 
which are formulated by some controlling authority, or any single rule 
of procedure so enforced—these are good yardsticks by which to measure 
and understand the contributions of that society. 

A religiously oriented group will be guided by what it claims as “di- 
vine” law. By that it is usually meant that all laws which are in effect 
in a society are from a source greater and higher than man. A different 
group, with another orientation, will insist that laws consist both of the 
ideas and best thought of men of integrity who work for the welfare of 
mankind and, as an additional touch, of a divine source to make them 
binding upon all society. The third group insist that all law is purely 
man-made and that they are to be changed according to the needs of 
men at different stages in their development. 

Today, when many Christians refer to “the Law,” they usually mean 
the entire Old Testament, viewed as the legal portion of their faith. In 
the history of hermeneutics the Law most often had reference to the 
Pentateuch. In Hebrew thought also, and in much of contemporary 
Judaism, the Law of Moses is almost synonymous with the Torah, or 
the first five books of the Old Testament. For the purist, the heart of 
Old Testament law is the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20:22-23:33). 
Some would narrow the field of discussion to the Ten Commandments 
(Exod. 20: 3-17; Deut. 5:6-21). They argue with some justice that these 
commandments given to Moses at Sinai-Horeb are the core of the elab- 
orate system of legislation, both oral and written, which developed into 
codes of law through the centuries of the Hebrews’ experience as a 
people. It is true that this core lives today in orthodox Judaism and in 
some branches of Christianity as the authority for human behavior. 

For our purposes it is best to consider the laws of Israel as that great 
body of authority which had exerted upon it all the influences of con- 
temporary cultures and the past events of human history, and which 
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were adapted to present needs. This “law” provided for almost any 
situation arising between men and God, men and their fellow humans, 
and men and animals. In Israel it began to take shape during those 
difficult years of the encampment at Kadesh-Barnea. Moses had been 
given the covenant from God. The people had endured the temptations 
and trials of Sinai-Horeb. The law then was recognized for what it was, 
the revealed will of God for his people. Here were demands upon the 
people, often heavy burdens, which could nevertheless in later years 
evoke the praise of the Psalmists: “Oh, how I love thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day” (Ps. 119:97) ; and of the righteous man whose 
“*. . . delight is in the law of the Lord, and on his law he meditates day 
and night” (Ps. 1:2). 

Of first importance in this corpus of traditional law is the oldest code 
in the Hebrew system of law: the Covenant Code of Exodus 20: 22-23: 
19, together with the appendix in Exodus 23:20-33. This formal code, 
it is now generally agreed, was committed to writing in Canaan at least 
a century or two after Moses, depending upon the date we accept for 
the introduction of writing among the Hebrews. This does not eliminate 
the likelihood that Moses, using tables of stone, could have written down 
the Ten Commandments in a fashion similar to that used in many in- 
scriptions which we now have from the work of archaeologists. Since 
he was skilled in the wisdom of the Egyptians, he was probably as cap- 
able of writing as those who have left their vestigia in the mines of 
Serabit near the border of Egypt. What we do know is that, regardless 
of the time of their composition, the bulk of the laws of the Covenant 
Code was in operation by the time of Moses and had bearing upon the 
Hebrew people. 

We have every reason to believe that both written and oral laws were 
regarded by the Hebrews as being inspired by God and unchangeable. 
But it is also clear in the differences between the earlier portions of 
Exodus which antedate the Deuteronomic Code and the later advances 
that these written and oral laws of tradition were developed and worked 
on by creative minds through the years. There were at least three main 
principles which guided such work: (1) the first great requirement of 
having no other deity before God. This at once laid the foundation for 
all other issues (Exod. 34:14; 20:3, 5); (2) the authority of the parent 
in society, which at once set the mold for social attitudes to give stability 
to the home (Exod. 20:12; Deut. 5:16) ; and (3) the sacred nature of 
life itself, which as Jesus taught, is more valuable than the Law. 
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In other words, this core in the Book of the Covenant remained for 
succeeding generations of Hebrews as the guiding principle for life. It 
changed its specific applications in keeping with the early years in 
Canaan when the agricultural season of the infant nation was regulated 
according to seedtime and harvest. This yielded to the growth and ex- 
pansion of a flourishing commercial trade during the Hebrew Kingdom 
period and to a different application of the Law. At times, as on their 
return from the Exile, outside influences in political administration of 
the nation made it virtually impossible for Israel to obey the Law. The 
edict of the Persians, for example, forbade their compliance with the 
statutes governing the Year of Jubilee and the return of property to 
original owners. 

Such cases were not condemned by the later prophets and priests. It 
seems that personalities of progressive spirit and able mind took up the 
task of preserving and applying the core of the Mosaic Law in its various 
strata. Moses was the figurehead for the Law. He it was who in all later 
history was credited with having given it first to the people. Then 
Joshua emerges, not only as able commander and strategist, but as inter- 
preter of the Law. From his hands it passes on to the elders of Israel, 
then to the prophets, and finally to the men of the so-called Great Assem- 
bly at the time of Ezra and the return to the Promised Land. It would 
seem that there were at work on Hebrew Law—on the total law as found 
not only in the Book of the Covenant and the Pentateuch, but through- 
out the Old Testament—elders or sheikhs of the most influential families 
(Ruth 4:2ff.; Deut. 19:12; 21:3ff.; I Kings 21:8); prophet-priests, 
whose hand is seen most clearly and definitively in the Priestly Code; 
wise kings like David, Solomon, and Amaziah; later prophets, whose 
preaching and teaching undoubtedly shaped much of the humane legis- 
lation of the Deuteronomic Code; and the scribes or sopherim (after the 
return from Babylon) , best represented by Ezra. The law was considered 
to be of divine origin, but men felt free to work on the application of 
those laws for their specific needs. 

The fact that the administration of the law in Old Testament times, 
molded on the frame of Jethro’s Midianite system of delegated authority, 
should take place in the large squares near the main gates of the city 
shows the practical application of the laws which elders, prophets, or 
kings felt free to issue. 

This preliminary discussion should help us to understand the relation 
of the Hebrew law codes to other codes of the Middle East. Here is a 
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field which offers a challenge to the pastor in his counselling with the 
Church School staff. Much of the recent literature coming through the 
denominational boards of Christian Education has dealt gently but 
firmly with the need for understanding the background for our Bible 
in order to hear God’s voice speak through the written Word. Often the 
pastor finds a conflict between an historical approach to the writings of 
Holy Scripture and the content of the writings themselves. A little 
patient study of the influence of some of the codes which arose at the 
same or an earlier period of time as the Hebrew laws will bear much 
fruit. There is often an unconscious effect of Babylonian, Hittite, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, yes, even Persian, Greek, Roman, Parthian, and Neo- 
Persian bodies of law upon Hebrew law. The best known and most often 
cited influence can be seen in the parallels which the Babylonian law 
codes present to the Hebrew codes. 

The fact that news of discoveries in the Mesopotamian area of every 
new fragment from the ancient world is published in our newspapers 
shows the interest which these discoveries evoke in laity and nonchurch 
people alike. A good example is the Lipit-Ishtar Code of the King of 
Isin. Fragments of the code were discovered about 50 years ago by an 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. When these and many 
other fragments were deciphered and their content published in 1919, 
three of the pieces were found to be in the script and era of Hammurabi. 
Not until 1947 was it finally discovered that the code had been published 
by Lipit-Ishtar who ruled a part of Mesopotamia about 1800 B. C., some 
175 years before Hammurabi. In the code, a few of the laws are identi- 
cal with those of Hammurabi. Both codes have a prologue and epilogue, 
with the laws placed between them. In the code are rules about the use 
of boats on the rivers, the care of gardens and houses, the obligation of 
the feudal and family organization, and treatment of livestock. Some of 
those early Sumerian laws appear to have influenced Babylonian laws 
almost two centuries following them. 

Even more important is the Law of Eshnunna, discovered among other 
tablets at Tell Abu Harmal, near Baghdad, and catalogued by the Iraq 
Department of Antiquities, together with Dr. Albrecht Goetz of Yale 
University. Dr. Goetz was serving as Director of the Baghdad School of 
the American Society of Oriental Research. This code of law, according 
to Dr. Goetz, is considerably older than the other codes of the ancient 
Near East. Eshnunna was a section of the Tigris River, opposite Bagh- 
dad, and the king, who reigned about 150-200 years before Hammurabi, 
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had many of his laws included in the code which was published in 1948 
(cf. the periodical Sumer, July, 1948). In the law there is a ring of mod- 
ern application to our own age, in that there is fixed index established 
for farm prices on oil and grain. 

There are many other laws which are valuable for establishing the 
parallel nature of the provisions for an orderly society in the Near East. 
But the most striking is the Code of Hammurabi (c. 1700 B.C.). The 
oldest and most complete recording which we have of this code is now 
in the Louvre at Paris. From this six foot high monument we have 
gained a very nearly complete knowledge of ancient Babylonian law. 
All who read it are struck by the justice of most of its enactments. There 
are regulations concerning agriculture, the recovery of bad debts, and the 
handling of divorce. Lawsuits could be brought to a judge in connection 
with the sale or lease of land and houses, as well as wills. Here too, as 
with previous codes of law, and exactly paralleling the Deuteronomic 
Code (Deut. 12-26), there is the same style of framing portions of 
specific laws in a system of introductions and conclusions. 

It is a reasonable assumption, in view of the close relation of Terah 
and his family in the land of the Two Rivers to the traditional influence 
of Sumerian and Babylonian law, that the patriarchs, and especially 
Terah and Abraham, could very well have brought with them on their 
migrations a knowledge of these earlier codes. Present in nearly all these 
codes is the lex talionis. Deuteronomy 19:21 expresses it as “Your eye 
shall not pity; it shall be life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot,” in much the same wording as the Code of Ham- 
murabi. Provisions for false witnesses, the treatment of good slaves and 
bad slaves, kidnapping, burglary, arson, suspicion of infidelity in the mar- 
riage contract—all are closely similar in the Mosaic laws and in the laws 
of Hammurabi. For that reason as late as the 1920’s many biblical 
scholars insisted that Moses, because he came after the time of the early 
Sumerian and Babylonian laws, simply copied previous codes of law. 

Such a feeling was due of course to the new age of historical criticism 
which flourished from the time of Wellhausen’s erudition on the iron- 
clad system of J, E, D, and P documents. The more recent trends in a 
study of law can best be summarized by the conclusions of a paper read 
before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New York City, 
December, 1952, entitled “Natural Law and the Old Testament.” This 
paper by Professor Henry S. Gehman of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary and Princeton University made the following points: (1) that 
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46 Interpretation 
natural law, corresponding to the nature and being of man, in the Old 
Testament is transcended by a higher supernatural law; (2) that natural 
law which corresponds to the nature and essence of lex, especially in the 
J and P documents, expressed the inviolability of human life. In other 
words, although the Old Testament contains all the elements of what is 
regarded as natural law, we cannot go into it as the source of natural 
law, for law as presented in the Old Testament transcends natural law. 

Our quest for an understan‘ing of the Old Testament law rests upon 
the foundation of a study of them in the light of God’s direction through 
his Holy Spirit, as men and women of every age sought to formulate the 
best possible regulations for their people. For the Hebrews, especially 
for Moses, this guidance was one uniquely his own. It was in truth a 
mountain top experience for him, as he listened in fear and trembling to 
the thunder of God’s majesty on the mount. More than this, when we 
concern ourselves with the origin and nature of Mesopotamian law in 
comparison with the Law of the Old Testament and especially with the 
Mosaic Book of the Covenant, we see that both sets of laws claim their 
origin in divinity. The Code of Hammurabi is introduced by showing a 
figure of the king with hands outstretched to receive the code from 
Shemesh, god of the sun. The Ten Commandments were received by 
Moses from the supreme deity, the Lord at Sinai-Horeb. Both codes 
claim due process of law for cases covering almost the whole range of 
human existence—everything from kidnapping to the number of years 
a slave must serve before he will be eligible to receive amnesty. 

But the differences in the codes are these: in the Old Testament the 
foundation of the law is first of all a concept of high ethical monotheism 
—one God, before whom the people shall have none other. In the 
Mesopotamian law codes the rank polytheism which leaps out at the 
reader is compounded with a degraded concept of divinity which shows 
the gods desporting themselves in wanton, human fashion. Further, the 
Old Testament codes are all based upon religious concepts, for Israel is 
a religious state. But the Code of Hammurabi and others are far more 
civil in their nature and extent, with ultimate justice in the hands of the 
human judges. 

What then shall we say concerning the many similarities of these two 
systems of law, Mesopotamian and Hebrew? Can we not maintain that 
God has given the gift of reason to all men—and it is a gift—and that 
similar conditions which exist within a society at different ages and at 
different times will give rise to similar legislation? Can we not also say, 
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that there is in the Hebrew law a spirit which makes it uniquely superior 
to the codes of neighbor nations? 

Hebrew law is more than a set of traditions and documents of legis- 
lation to be obeyed. It is a power which lifts the kind and extent of life 
in those who live by it. It is unflinching monotheism, but seeks to remem- 
ber a kindly consideration for all living creatures. While it is never 
sanguine, it is always optimistic in its realism. And this is what enables 
the Jews to reinterpret their ancient laws in terms of the needs of suc- 
cessive ages. To know and to do God’s will, this is the aim of Hebrew 
law. Contemporary Judaism, even with some of its excesses in legalistic 
regulations, maintains this same high aim. 

The respect which Jesus always voiced for the Old Testament law is 
seen in his declaration of Matthew 5:17: “Think not that I have come 
to abolish the law and the prophets; I have come not to abolish them but 
to fulfill them.” His fulfillment was with a richness of spiritual and na- 
tural life never before seen. To Jesus the law had prepared him to re- 
ceive the unveiling of the mysteries of Heaven, a privilege bestowed upon 
him by his heavenly Father. He would not have been so well prepared 
for his encounters with the Scribes and Pharisees of his age had he not 
had the discipline of the law which he sought to obey. Yet for him and 
for us today, there could never be the binding structure of excessive legal- 
ism which often is merely self-righteousness and hypocrisy. Jesus lived 
as a Man among men according to that new and greater commandment 
which he asked us to obey, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
(Matt. 22:30). 

The Mosaic Book of the Covenant was undoubtedly influenced by the 
work of other nations in the Near East. Yet its enduring contribution is 
that it could transcend and become infinitely superior to any previous 
laws, for it was founded upon the needs of people under God. We be- 
lieve that it was directed by that Spirit of truth who in God’s own good 
time gave a new law, the law of Christ, written no longer upon tables of 
stone, but upon the hearts. 
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The People of God 


A Sermon 


by F. WELLForpD Hossie 


“You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ 
wings and brought you to myself. Now therefore, if you will obey my voice 
and keep my covenant, you shall be my own possession among all peoples; 
for all the earth is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation.” Exopus 19:4-6a 


Here was born “the chosen people”—‘“the people of God.” Here at 
Sinai God placed his hand upon a people newly freed from captivity and 
set them apart for his purposes. This is the heart of the faith of the peo- 
ple of God. 

Our interest in it today, however, is more than just the examination of 
another ancient landmark of our faith, worthy though that may be. 
Our interest in it is motivated by the fact that the terms “the chosen 
people,” “the people of God,” which find their birth here are being 
found today in disturbing contexts. One reads, for example, that the 
prime minister of the Union of South Africa, supporting his country’s 
policy of apartheid and the subjection of the colored peoples, proclaims 
that the white man is “the Chosen People ordained by God to create a 
white civilization in the African wilderness.” And before one dismisses 
this as the twisted outlook of a small segment far removed from us, one 
must note that today there are men who take the position that the white 
race is set apart by God being, as it were, the special recipient of his 
blessing while the colored race is somehow relegated by God to a less 
exalted position. This, of course, is no new phenomenon. History is 
tarnished by men who glibly take this profound term of our faith, “the 
people of God,” and use it freely as a banner for their causes. 

We do well, therefore, to come to the birthplace of this concept—to 
the mysterious scene at Mount Sinai with the slaves from Egypt gathered 
around its base and with the man of God, Moses, standing before the 
Almighty. We do well to come here to seek the answers to the questions: 
What is it that creates a people of God? What are their characteristics? 
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I 


The people of God are called into being by an act of God. “You have 
seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings 
and brought you to myself.” This was a recital of what God had done 
for the people of Israel. It was an act of God in deliverance that brought 
into being the first people of God. God is the Creator, the Convener, 
who calls into being his people, and this action is entirely dependent upon 
his free grace. It is a significant thing that the people of God called into 
being here were escaped slaves—Hebrew people—without at this time 
any noteworthy contributions in art, in religion, in government. There 
were other outstanding peoples available who would have seemed so 
much more competent to serve as God’s people. The Egyptians, for ex- 
ample, with a past already rich in art, in architecture, in material power. 
Or, if God had but waited, why not the Greeks with their wealth of logic 
and literature? They would have been so much more civilized. But it is 
upon these people who were no people that God’s hand rested. They had 
no qualifications to assume this role. Frightened, disorganized, some of 
them longing to go back to Egypt and to the comparative security of 
slavery—they represent a pitiful group. Yet out of this group God 
creates his people by the act of his deliverance. 

While time separates us from those frightened, pitiful Hebrew slaves, 
Christians should sense a deep kinship with them. For we too are a peo- 
ple who were no people. We too know the reality of our weaknesses and 
the desperateness of our need. We too know that we confess our de- 
liverance from this through an act of God in his deliverance in Christ 
Jesus. It is this free act of God in deliverance that calls the people of 
God into being. Samuel Rutherford, writing a catechism, asked the 
question: “What moved God to make the covenant of grace?” He 
answered: “His own free mercy and grace, for when He made it we 
were like forlorn bastards and half-dead foundlings that were cast out 
in the open to die in their own blood [that actually happened in Ruther- 
ford’s day] when our Lord came by and made a covenant with us.” The 
people of God think not of their choice with a sense of pride in their own 
achievements, but in a sense of wonder and awe and humility at the 
mercy of God. 


We need this sense today when we tend to equate God’s favor with our 
achievements, and to think that his choice rests upon a nation because of 
its material prosperity or upon a people because of their cultural ad- 
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vancements and their standards of life. His love and grace do not re- 
spond to our categories of achievement. We need a reminder of this 
when we in America today fall so easily under the illusion that the 
church—the people of God, his kingdom—comes into being when the 
organizational structure has all its wheels running smoothly and the over- 
all program is well geared. We need to be reminded that the people of 
God come into being by an act of God. This is why the Reformation 
Fathers placed at the center of the church the preaching of the Word— 
this preaching of the Word that meant to them the proclamation of an 
act of God, the deliverance of his people through Jesus Christ. Today we 
need to recapture our entire dependence upon God’s act and the sense 
of awe and wonder and humility which comes in the face of his love so 
great that “while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 


II 


The people of God are those who respond in faith to God’s act. “Now 
therefore, if you will obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall be 
my own possession among all peoples.” God has in great mercy offered 
deliverance to the people of Israel. They must either accept or reject 
this act of God. The qualification that makes them into a people of God 
is their submission to God, their trust in him and his saving act. Thus 
throughout the whole Old Testament the people of God rise and fall, 
dependent upon the amount of their faith or their lack of it. This, to the 
writers of the Old Testament, was the determining factor in the history 
of the people of God. The stories of the patriarchs in Genesis, which 
took their final form after the events at Sinai, are for the most part ex- 
amples of the kind of total faith and submission called for in the people 
of God. Thus the author of Hebrews in the New Testament has touched 
the heart of it when, in the great 11th chapter, he calls the roll of the 
great figures of the past—the one uniting characteristic is that they are 
men of faith. 

We are separated in time from the events at Sinai. Yet there is this 
deep kinship with them—the qualification of becoming “the people of 
God” rests for us also in our response in faith to God’s act in Christ 
Jesus. We need to be reminded that the qualification of becoming God’s 
people today rests not upon our racial purity, or our nationality, but rests 
upon the response we make to that event on Calvary and to his love 
there. Many different peoples come to that scene. There come men of 
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wealth, men of poverty, there come the scholar and the unlettered, there 
come the white and the black. And if they respond in faith to God’s 


love, then they stand together as “the people of God,” “God’s chosen 
ones.” 


III 


The people of God are called to a mission. “You shall be to me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” The people of God are called 
and set apart, but set apart for a mission for God—that these people 
who were no people, these freed slaves, should be used as the vehicles 
of God’s deliverance for all people. Thus a call of God to his people is 
a call not just to privilege but to responsibility. It is a call to enter into 
God’s struggle with him for his purposes. It is here that the nation of 
Israel failed. For it saw its call not in the sense of responsibility but of 
privilege. Hence, nationalism and racial pride strangled their sense of 
mission. Thus in the twilight of Israel’s history the Book of Jonah was 
written as a desperate plea for Israel to forget its national pride, its 
racial prejudices, and to recapture its sens¢ of mission as a servant of 
God to deliver his people. 

We in the Christian faith are separated in time from the children of 
Israel, but there is a deep unity of faith and failure with them. It is 
significant that the First Epistle of Peter dealing with the Christian’s 
calling uses almost the identical words of Sinai: “But you are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.” The 
mantle of the people of God falls upon the Christian church—those 
who have seen the act of God in Christ Jesus and who respond in faith. 

We need to be reminded today that we in the church are “the king- 
dom of priests,” that every man who has responded in faith to God’s 
saving act is equally a priest of God, that his is the responsibility “to 
show forth the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light.” We need this sense of being a “kingdom of priests” 
in a day when the cleavage between pulpit and pew is widening over 
moral questions and the minister is either excused or ignored—not be- 
cause he is wrong but because he is a “man of God” and must be ex- 
pected to take such stands. We need this in a day when there is the 
danger that our failure shall be that of Israel, that we shall lose sight 
of our mission. One senses this need of our recapturing the high mis- 
sion which is ours when one recalls remarks made on the floor at a re- 
cent meeting of the highest court of a great denomination. When faced 
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with a crucial and trying issue, one of the delegates stated that the 
church must not take a stand for fear that it would decisively “hurt 
contributions to the church’s Forward With Christ program.” “Forward 
with Christ’—to what? We Christians must realize that the mission 
of the church is to repeat in our life together the mission shown to us 
in Christ—a: mission accomplished through suffering and shame and 
ultimately through a willingness to sacrifice life itself to redeem. Too 
easily the sense of mission in the world in which we live becomes over- 
laid with quotas met, with budgets increased every year and subscribed 
to the full, while the mission of the people of God as “a kingdom of 
priests, a holy nation” is drowned out. 

What then can be done? There is in the Old Testament the story of 
Elijah faced with the greatest testing of his career, when Jezebel chal- 
lenged his faith and endangered his life. Elijah, in despair, fled from 
the presence of Jezebel in headlong flight back to the Mount of God, 
there to recapture and to rekindle the heart of his faith. Critical we 
may be of Elijah’s flight from life and his lack of faith, but there is here 
also Elijah’s clear understanding of where the source of his faith lay— 
in the recalling of God’s act in deliverance which was sealed at this 
Mount Sinai. So is it not true for us that the search for the true people 
of God must eternally lead us back to the event of our deliverance—to 
the Mount called Calvary and to that act of God’s delivery sealed there 
for us? 

There are in many places today burning crosses, ironically the symbols 
of hatred and fear and violence. Would that these crosses as symbols 
of God’s deliverance of men in Christ Jesus would burn in our hearts, 
that we might truly be “a kingdom of priests, a holy nation.” 

















Report to the Reader 


An Editorial 


TEN years ago this month there appeared the first issue of INTERPRETA- 
TION, January, 1947. It was a good issue, with major articles by H. H. 
Rowley, Edwin Lewis, Harris E. Kirk, and Paul Barackman. Among 
the books reviewed were Paul Minear’s Eyes of Faith, N. H. Snaith’s 
Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, and E. F. Scott’s Man and So- 
ciety in the New Testament. Floyd V. Filson discussed the literature of 
New Testament study in 1946, calling especial attention to the publica- 
tion of the Revised Standard Version, and Donald G. Miller wrote on 
“Concordances,” as implements of biblical interpretation. 

The issue went to about fifteen hundred subscribers, and the remain- 
ing copies that were printed rapidly sold out. In the following decade 
most of the names mentioned above appeared again in INTERPRETATION’S 
pages, along with the names of leading biblical scholars from virtually 
every land. The series on “implements of interpretation” ran to twelve 
articles (now appearing as a book), and it was followed by series on 
the great interpreters of the past and present, on various biblical books, 
and, currently, on the Bible and modern religions. 

In the first issue the pattern was set for book reviews. The journal has 
consistently followed this pattern, combining general surveys of the 
literature in a given field for a limited period, with major book reviews 
of important works in biblical study and theology and notices of a wide 
selection of religious publications. 


The central theme of the first issue was the necessity and method of 
biblical interpretation, with particular reference to the task of preaching. 
The majority of the thirty-nine following issues have similarly centered 
on a theme, dealing with such matters as the biblical doctrine of man, 
the wisdom literature of the Bible, the church and state, the unity of the 
Bible, the Incarnation, stewardship, the doctrine of freedom. They have 
also, in the main, been prepared with the preacher’s task in mind. 

In this report to its readers ten years later the editors of INTERPRETA- 
TION warmly thank the many who have shared in this venture from the 
beginning and, as well, those who have joined along the way. The num- 
ber of subscribers has increased until it stands now over four thousand. 
Subscribers live in forty-eight states and fifty foreign countries, forming 
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a symbol of the true ecumenical church as it comes into life in response 
to the one, creating Word of God. 

The editorial in the opening issue, entitled “The House of the Inter- 
preter,” spoke of a rising concern for the message of the Bible and for a 
means whereby there might be brought together the best fruits of biblical 
study, making these readily and attractively available to the minister, 
the teacher, and the layman. The stated purpose was “to promote a 
positive constructive expression of biblical and theological studies.” To 
this purpose we are still committed, and we view it as more imperative 
now than a decade ago. At the same time we rejoice that the journal has 
been a voice for the current biblical theology, and that it has been heard 
so widely. 

To the many writers and reviewers who have made the editorial task 
easier by their cooperative and creative work, to the subscribers who 
have been the best means of extending the ministry of this journal, and 
above all, to God whose Word is life, we give thanks. 
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V. Faith Healing Cults 


by Wave H. Boscs, Jr. 


FarrH healing has become, within the last few years, a subject of great 
interest not only to marginal religious groups, but also to the older 
established denominations, in Great Britain, South Africa, France, and 
various other parts of the world, as well as in America. The purpose 
of this article is to discover wherein the theology and practices of the 
modern faith healing cults deviate from the teaching of the Bible." 

Many well-informed Christian leaders believe that we are on the 
threshold of a new era in which the resources of religious faith will be 
united with the facilities of scientific medicine to minister to the patient 
as a whole, and thus to restore the health of the sick. 

Others who agree that there is much potential good that can come 
from this new approach to health, nevertheless believe that faith heal- 
ing as it is usually practiced today has a great deal of chaff that needs to 
be sifted from the wheat. Even at the risk of being criticized for undue 
caution, the church should proceed slowly in this area, taking great 
pains to subject the teachings of the faith healers to the most careful 
critical scrutiny. Otherwise, their excesses and unjustifiable claims will 
probably alienate and harm more people than will be benefited. Religi- 
ous leaders would do well to remember that the amazing progress of 
medical science has been made possible only by insisting that alleged dis- 
coveries of new cures be tested by the most exacting checks which can be 
devised. There are times when haste can best be made slowly. 


The Faith Healing Cults and Their Claims. 


It is important to realize that faith healing is a phenomenon which 
cuts across denominational boundaries. For example, healings have 





1. Many of the lines of thought suggested in this article are developed by Dr, Boggs in his 
book Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, published by the John Knox Press. Dr, Boggs’ 
book is the Religious Book Club selection for October, 1956. (The editors) 
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been taking place in Roman Catholic shrines since the dim middle ages, 
and still occur at such shrines as Lourdes, Fatima, and Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre. Then, there are literally hundreds of individuals who set 
themselves up as evangelists and faith healers operating within a Prot- 
testant frame of reference. A few years ago it was F. F. Bosworth, C. S. 
Price, Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson, and “Little David.” Today, Mrs. 
Agnes Sanford, wife of an Episcopal rector in New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Elsie H. Salmon, wife of a Methodist minister in South Africa, have 
achieved something of a reputation as healers. Oral Roberts, due to 
the televising of his healing missions over 98 stations, is probably the 
most widely known faith healer in America. 

In addition there are other sects more or less remotely connected with 
the Christian religion which practice faith healing, such as Christian 
Science, New Thought, Unity, The Brotherhood of Perfection, The 
Brethren of Solitary, the Old Order Amish, the Dunkards, the Shakers, 
The Assemblies of God, and various Pentecostal sects. The “snake- 
handlers” of North Carolina and Tennessee believe on the basis of 
Mark 16:18 that true Christians should have faith in God’s power to 
heal even the bite of a rattlesnake. The Father Divine group, consisting 


‘of thousands of Negroes and white people, believes that their Negro 


leader is divine, and has power to heal with a touch. 

But faith healing is not confined to Christian groups. Healings were 
commonly recorded by the religious leaders of the ancient Egyptians, 
by Mohammedans, and Buddhist monks. Yogis and Swamis, descen- 
dants of the “black” magicians of India, feature the healing of disease 
as one of the great powers conferred by theosophy, and in their belief 
and practice they are imitated by a variety of cults in America. “Spiri- 
tualism” is a modern healing movement which at the moment is flour- 
ishing in England. Its most successful practitioner is Harry Edwards 
who accomplishes his cures by manipulating the afflicted portion of the 
body, and by “attunement” with spirit people who direct the healing. 
Credit for healing certain afflictions has also been claimed by primitive 
pagan priests, and by ancient and modern practitioners of voodoo. 

All of these kinds of healers make the most amazing claims that they 
have been instrumental in the cure of everything from colitis to club 
foot. I have before me their claims to have cured arthritis, gall bladder 
attacks, rheumatic fever, asthma, stuttering, goiter, varicose veins, deaf- 
ness, dumbness, blindness, paralysis, solidification of the spine, cleft 
tongue, a withered leg, malformed hands, leaking hearts, tuberculosis, 
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and cancer. One healing magazine claims that a boy named Ronald 
Coyne from Sapulpa, Oklahoma, whose eye was lost in an accident, was 
given ability to see through an artificial plastic eyeball, after a certain 
evangelist had prayed over him the prayer of faith.” 

Here are several important facts, some of them in the Bible, and 
some of them out of the Bible, which will help us to see these claims in 
proper perspective. 

Some of these faith healers have unsavory reputations. Not a few 
have been enormously benefited financially by their healing missions. 
Occasionally, there is strong reason to suspect fraud in connection with 
some of their practices. Their standard procedure of screening applicants 
who desire to stand in their healing lines raises questions in many minds. 
When this procedure is set alongside their oral and written claims that 
all who are sick will be healed if only they have enough faith, their hy- 
pocrisy is clearly exposed. 

Further, very few of their alleged cures are accompanied by case his- 
tories of a type that a competent doctor would regard as adequate. It 
is extremely easy for a layman to be misled regarding the exact nature 
of a disease. No layman is qualified either to diagnose his own sickness, 
or to determine whether he is completely healed. Public testimonials 
of healings at moments of great excitement and emotional stress are 
worthless. Moreover, the multitudes who hear such public testimonies 
rarely learn the sequels to the alleged cures. We need to know whether 
the patient was permanently cured or suffered a later relapse. 

We need also to keep in mind that many cures may be due to a sudden 
turn for the better in the natural course of events. Moreover, many sick 
persons, who are not religious at all recover from their illnesses. 

Most students of the faith healing phenomena readily grant that a 
small number of genuine and permanent cures are effected, but there is 
a difference of opinion as to how these cures are wrought. Some Catho- 
lics and Protestants believe these cures are miraculous. Other Catholics 
and Protestants believe they are “psychosomatic,” and that the efforts 
of the faith healers are effective only in proportion to the “suggestibility” 
of the patient, and only in so far as the sickness may be caused by a 
harmful mental or spiritual condition capable of being modified by 
the faith healer’s methods. In other words, the faith healers seem to 
have stumbled upon the psychosomatic principle, and while they operate 











































2. “The Boy Who Sees,” in The Voice of Healing, publication of the Last-Day Sign Gift 
Ministries, published by the Voice of Healing, Inc., Feb., 1954, p. 6. 
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in accordance with it, they more or less imperfectly understand it, they 
use it in hit or miss fashion, and are no more and no less effective in 
using the principle than non-religious practitioners or even charlatans. 

In considering the fruits of the faith healing movement, we need to 
think not only of the small number of successes which they claim, but 
also of the very large number of failures which they also admit when 
pressed hard enough. We need to keep in mind the spiritual agony and 
heartbreak of those whose hopes were raised by false claims, only to 
have them dashed; the disillusionment which comes from the false be- 
lief that God has failed to make good on his promises; the needless self- 
condemnation over being unable to muster enough faith; the psycho- 
logical, physical, and mental damage which results from these failures. 
Can a tree that produces this much bad fruit be blessed of God? 

And we should remember that the Bible plainly teaches that ability 
to work wonders does not by itself constitute proof of a divine mission. 
The Scriptures often warn against the danger of being misled by dazz- 
ling signs (cf. II Thess. 2:9-10, Rev. 16:13-14, Deut. 13:1-5). Jesus 
himself gives similar warning, “On that day many will say to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord, did we not . . . cast out demons in your name and do many mighty 
works in your name?’ And then will I declare to them, ‘I never knew 
you; depart from me, you evildoers’” (Matt. 7:33). 

But even if we were to suppose, contrary to the plain teaching of such 
Scripture, that ability to perform amazing cures was proof of a divine 
mission, we should immediately be thrown into a state of hopeless con- 
fusion over which of the healing movements to embrace. Even if we 
wished to do so, it would be quite impossible to accept as true all of 
the healing movements which can point to certain successful cures, be- 
cause their beliefs and practices differ so radically, and contradict one 
another at many vital points. 

These cures are variously attributed to the healing power of God, 
to the faith of the sick man, or to the faith of his friends, to prayer, to 
sacramental oil, to the laying on of hands, to anointed handkerchiefs, 
to guidance from spirits (Spiritualism), to fierce denials of the reality 
of matter, sickness, and pain (Christian Science), to the Virgin Mary, 
to relics of dead saints, or to rubbing the head of the sick person. 

The theories behind these healing movements vary widely and in fact 
are often radically opposed to one another. The atheistic premises of 
some depth psychotherapists are in contrast with the theism of the Chris- 
tian healers. There are important theological, ecclesiastical, and practi- 
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cal differences between Protestants and Catholics. The Christian Science 
sect denies every doctrine of apostolic Christianity. Spiritualism has 
its own distinctive metaphysical beliefs. 

All of these alike can point to certain successful cures, and all of them 
alike have a high percentage of failures. Which one of these movements 
should we then embrace? Some of us might prefer the religious healers 
over the nonreligious, although there is no evidence that the one is su- 
perior to the other in terms of successful cures. Some of us might prefer 
the more orthodox healers who stand nearest to the Protestant religious 
tradition which we ourselves have embraced. But a careful examination 
of their writings has convinced me that these Protestant healers are 
orthodox only in those areas of doctrine which have nothing to do with 
healing. When it comes to the basic aspects of their faith healing the- 
ology and practice, they cannot any more claim the support of the Bible 
than can the nonreligious healers. 


The Will of God and Human Affliction 


The most important theological assumption which underlies the prac- 
tices of the Christian faith healers is the belief that God wills perfect 
health for everyone. This assumption stands in close relation to five 
aspects of their healing theory which must be judged false when com- 
pared with scriptural truth. 

a) Believing that God wills perfect health for everyone, the faith 
healers then go on to insist that all of the sick may be healed directly 
and supernaturally without resort to doctors and drugs, if only there 
is no barrier of sin or distrust on the part of the sick person. The power 
and goodness of God are as available and sufficient to restore health to- 
day as they were in New Testament days, according to the healing cults, 
and seeking help from physicians and medicines is therefore an evidence 
of spiritual immaturity. The attitude of faith healers toward the medical 
profession ranges from lofty condescension to undisguised hostility. 

The teachings of the Bible stand in pointed contrast to these pre- 
carious inferences of the faith healers. Sometimes the authors of Scrip- 
ture attribute healing directly to God. Sometimes medicinal helps or 
means of various sorts are used, in which cases God is with equal em- 
phasis credited with the healing. 

Typical is the case of Hezekiah who was healed from a sickness unto 
death as a result of his prayer. Isaiah’s prescription of a poultice of 
figs for Hezekiah’s boil did not weaken his conviction that the healing 
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came from God. The use of means here was not inconsistent with the 
belief that God did the healing (Isa. 38:1-21). 

Other Old Testament examples are the use of music to calm King 
Saul who was suffering from a mental disease (I Sam. 16:16), and 
Ezekiel’s reference to the use of appliances for containing fractures 
(Ezek. 30:31). References to physicians by both Jeremiah (8:22) and 
Jesus (Matt. 9:12) would have been meaningless had not both attached 
value to the work of physicians in that day. 

The apostle Paul certainly felt no antagonism to doctors and medicine. 
He invited Luke to be his companion on the second and third missionary 
journeys, and referred to him affectionately as the “beloved physician” 
(Col. 4:14). Although he prayed effectually for the sick at times, he 
saw no inconsistency in bidding Timothy to “use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities” (I Tim. 5:23). 

There are several biblical references to the use of oil as medicine. 
From the days of Isaiah this was the best known medicine for aiding the 
healing of a wound (Isa. 1:6). In Jesus’ parable, the Good Samaritan 
after binding up the wound of the victim of thieves pours on oil and 
wine to soften the wound (Luke 10:34). In obedience to Jesus’ 
commission to the twelve, the disciples “anointed with oil many that 
were sick and healed them” (Mark 6:13). So James’ advice to the 
sick is prayer coupled with an anointing of the sick person with oil. In 
other words, the sick should avail themselves of the best medicines ob- 
tainable. And when healing comes under such circumstances, it is to 
be regarded as the Lord’s work (James 5:14-15). 

It would, therefore, seem to be more in keeping with biblical thought 
and practice not to disparage the help of doctors and medicines, but 
rather to think of the use of healing helps which God himself created 
and made available to man. Ecclesiasticus (38:1) is in harmony with 
the thought of the Bible when it declares that even the physician has 
been created by God. The doctor then is one who cooperates with 
potent forces within his patients which make for healing; that is to say, 
the doctor is a colaborer with God. 

The Bible makes no distinction between natural and supernatural 
healings. This distinction has its roots in medieval scholastic (Catholic) 
theology, but it was repudiated by both Luther and Calvin. In the 
last analysis, it is a misleading and meaningless distinction. The faith 
healers apparently understand these terms as follows: God is responsible 
for all those healings which are labeled supernatural, whereas other 
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healings in which the human wisdom of doctors and various medicinal 
helps are employed are “natural” healings, and are supposed to take 
place apart from God. But if our examination of Scripture reveals any- 
thing, it is that God should be credited with healing in both types of 
cases. It would be less misleading if henceforth we were to speak of 
divine healing through charted familiar procedures, and of divine heal- 
ing through the use of procedures with which we are not yet familiar. 
It would be less misleading to distinguish between the usual ways in 
which God heals, and the occasions when he heals in unusual ways. 

This tendency of the faith healers to regard the use of means in heal- 
ing as a lower level of spiritual procedure than to trust God’s power 
to heal in direct fashion has no scriptural support, and is to be con- 
demned because it is dangerous to bodily health, and because it creates 
a false expectation that God will always reward true faith by amazing 
and direct cures. 

The New Testament healing miracles can be best interpreted within 
this new frame of reference rather than in terms of the natural-super- 
natural categories. Whereas they have in times past been thought of 
as mysterious, dazzling, supernatural wonders, recent progress in under- 
standing some of the laws of mind-body relationships has led most 
modern scholars to conclude that the healing miracles of Jesus were 
dramatic illustrations of the power of psychic influences to affect the 
body, in complete accord with the psychobiological principles of healing 
which have their origins in Gods’s work of creation and divine govern- 
ment. As Jesus said, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” (John 
5:17; also John 5:19; 10:30, 38; 14:9-11). 

It is important to recall that Jesus healed, not to win a great following 
by astonishing the crowds with mysterious displays of divine power, but 
rather to reveal the divine compassion. Note in this connection that 
Jesus usually silenced those whom he healed lest their testimony win for 
him the reputation of being a worker of wonders. Note also the frequent 
New Testament references to the compassion of Jesus which motivated 
him to heal (Matt. 9:36, 14:14, 20:34; Mark 1:41, 5:19). If his 
healing miracles be interpreted as mysterious dazzling wonders, their 
value for us is greatly reduced since we now understand at least in part 
some of the psychosomatic principles which were involved. But if they 
be interpreted as revelations or “signs” of the divine compassion, their 
value is permanent, for every generation needs reassurance that the 
heart of this universe is friendly. 
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We may not conclude from the healing ministry of Jesus, as do the 
faith healers, that God will always heal all sick persons, because a num- 
ber of sick persons who were not healed are also mentioned in the New 
Testament (See I Tim. 5:23, II Tim. 4:20, II Cor. 12:7-10, John 5:3). 
Rather we may conclude that we are the objects of God’s compassionate 
love, whether he wills to heal us or whether he does not. 

b) If it be true that God wills perfect health for everyone, then the 
question arises, Whence come our sicknesses? The two favorite ex- 
planations of sickness advanced by the religious faith healers are human 
sin and Satan. 

There can be no disagreement with the belief that much of our sick- 
ness is brought upon us either by our own individual sins and follies, or 
else by the sins of others to whom we are bound as members of the 
human family. 

The difficulty arises when the faith healers try to place the blame of 
all sickness upon human sin, when they go on to claim that therefore 
healing for all physical diseases (as well as moral) is a benefit of the 
Atonement, and that failure to be healed must be interpreted as evidence 
of a sinful lack of faith. 

This line of reasoning fails to distinguish between sickness and suffer- 
ing which is due to breach of moral law (i. e., to sin), and sickness and 
suffering due to breach of the laws of physical health. When man fails 
to honor either of these obligations he may suffer sickness. It is clear 
that a breakage of the moral law is often followed by a train of fearful 
diseases (cf. Deut. 28:15-22). It is equally clear that violations of the 
statutes for man’s physical well-being carry certain penalties in their 
breach. 

Now the breakage of the moral law, and the physical diseases which 
follow, are caused by the intrusion of sin which severs the soul from 
fellowship with God, and therefore there can be no healing or restora- 
tion without atonement for sin. 

But the breakage of God’s physical laws for the protection of health 
was due in man’s early history to ignorance, and even modern man with 
his vaunted scientific knowledge still often unwittingly disobeys these 
laws of health. The cure in this case is usually dependent upon discovery 
of these laws of health, and conformity to them. And while physical 
healing often follows forgiveness, we should not conclude that this al- 
ways must be the case, even for those sicknesses caused by sin. When 
God forgives, he does not always annul the consequences of sin. 
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So the contention of modern faith healers that Christ died for our 
sicknesses is foreign to the New Testament. Jesus nowhere made such 
a statement. Nor did the apostles so understand his death. In all the 
records of the preaching of Peter, Stephen, Philip, and Paul, not once 
do they make physical healing for all an essential part of their gospel. 

All this does not deny that an acceptance of the benefits of the Atone- 
ment in general, and of forgiveness in particular, may often have bene- 
ficial effects upon the health of the body. But as Paul plainly tells us, 
it will not be until the time of our adoption that we experience the com- 
plete redemption of the body (Rom. 8:22-23). Therefore, any bodily 
benefits the Christian may at present receive from the redemptive work 
of Christ are imperfect, incomplete, and in the nature of “earnests” of 
a coming heritage. Our outward man continues to decay even as 
the inward man is renewed, and our reception of the new life made 
available for us through the Atonement can at best do no more than 
to retard the processes of death and decay in our mortal bodies (II Cor. 
4:16). Our mortal bodies will remain bodies of humiliation until the 
resurrection when they will be fashioned anew and made like the 
body of his glory (Phil. 3:20-21). 

The Bible, far from teaching that all sickness may be cured by for- 
giveness, does not even teach that all sickness is caused by sin. To be 
sure, the Deuteronomic layer of the Old Testament teaches a theory of 
immediate and direct retribution for sin. Disobedience, according to 
this theory, is followed by various sicknesses and other calamities (cf. 
Deut. 28:58-68). However, very early in Israel’s history, men became 
aware of a conflict between the facts of experience and this theory of 
rewards and punishments meted out in history according to strict justice. 
The Book of Job denies that there is such an inseparable connection be- 
tween sin and suffering. The servant passage is Isaiah 53 makes it clear 
that there is such a thing as innocent vicarious suffering. Jesus denied 
an exact correspondence between sin and suffering (cf. Luke 13:1-5, 
16: 19-31, John 9: 1ff.). 

This Scriptural insight is confirmed by the discovery of malformations 
and diseased conditions in the fossilized bones of extinct animals which 
predated human existence by millions of years. Human sin cannot be 
held responsible for such conditions. The only way by which the belief 
that all sickness and suffering is due to sin may be retained is to postulate 
the rebellion against God of Satan and his hosts prior to man’s ap- 
pearance on earth, and to suppose that this primal rebellion is somehow 
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Interpretation 


responsible for the residue of sickness and suffering which cannot be 
tracked back to human sin. 

This brings us to the second favorite explanation of human sickness 
advanced by the faith healers, namely, that it is brought upon us by 
Satan. 

Leaving aside the question of who or what Satan is, and the further 
question as to whether Satanology is an essential and important or acci- 
dental and peripheral doctrine of Christian theology, let us assume the 
reality of Satan as a distinct personality, the source of all evil in the 
universe, in order to see what effects this might have upon a Christian 
interpretation of sickness. 

We must concede that several passages of Scripture affirm that disease 
at least in certain cases was brought upon people by the Devil (cf. Acts 
10:38 and Luke 13:16, for example). This interpretation of sickness 
is to some extent affected by the further biblical truth that God can in- 
tegrate evil into his redemptive purposes. Evil men and nations who 
strive against God are compelled to be the involuntary instruments of 
his purpose (cf. Ps. 76:10; Isa. 10:5-7, 13:4, 45:1-6; Hab. 1:6; 
Rom. 8:28). God can and does transmute the evil brought upon us by 
wicked men or beings into blessings. 

To an even greater extent, this interpretation of sickness is modified by 
those passages of Scripture which present Satan as God’s servant. To be 
sure, the idea of enmity between God and various forces of darkness 
arrayed against him may be found in the New Testament (cf. I John 
5:19, 3:8; John 12:31; Heb. 2:14-15). But Satan is also presented as 
a God-recognized principle in his government of the world (cf. Job 1, I 
Cor. 5:5, II Cor. 12:7). Throughout the New Testament, Satan’s pri- 
mary function is that of Tempter. Yet, temptation is a necessary condi- 
tion for growth in character. Moral development presupposes tempta- 
tion. So, while God tempts no one in the sense of soliciting them to evil 
(James 1:13), he does confront people with choices between good and 
evil in order that they may develop strong character through resisting 
temptation and choosing the good (Matt. 4:1). God is therefore su- 
preme even in the area of temptation. 

There is no scriptural evidence that Satan can afflict us with sickness 
arbitrarily. The only possible way Satan might bring sickness upon us is 
as a consequence of our yielding to his moral temptations. But in this 
case, the responsibility for such sickness rests not upon the Tempter, but 
upon those persons who permit themselves to yield to temptation. We 
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can and should, by God’s help, resist temptation (cf. James 4:7). So 
we may reduce to the one common denominator of sin those sicknesses 
said to have been caused by Satan, and those said to have been caused 
by sin. 

But since, as we have seen, there is no exact correspondence between 
sin and suffering, we still have on our hands a considerable residue of 
sickness which seems to spring from God’s providential arrangement 
whereby he started the human race off in ignorance of the laws of 
health. Furthermore, it was not Satan, but God who created disease 
germs, deadly vipers, poisonous insects and plants which are capable of 
causing serious disorders in human bodies, for “all things were made 
through him” (John 1:3). 

c) The faith healers flatly refuse to accept the conclusion to which our 
reasoning from the Scriptures led us in the last two sections. They argue 
that if God is our loving heavenly Father, he would not, any more than 
would an earthly parent, bring sickness upon his children. Superficially 
considered this type of argument will make a strong appeal to many 
because of the widespread influence of the contemporary “health, 
wealth, and happiness” cults. 

Nevertheless, the Bible makes it plain that “man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward” (Job 5:6b). It is inevitable that human 
character will be tested by misfortune, suffering, affliction, and sickness. 
In the biblical perspective, God has not arranged everything on earth 
for man’s health and pleasure; rather he has arranged everything to 
stimulate the development of strong character. 

On the other hand, there may be a measure of truth in the state- 
ment that God would give all his children perfect health if he were able 
to do so without sacrificing other more important values. God, we may 
say, is limited by his own nature which he cannot contradict. In addi- 
tion, we may suppose that there are certain self-limitations in the exer- 
cise of his power, which God cannot surrender without being untrue 
to his nature and to his redemptive purposes for mankind. For example, 
he could not do away with human sickness without also destroying 
human free will, human interrelationships, the “dependability” of the 
universe, human ignorance, and man’s highly developed mental and 
nervous centers. Sickness and suffering are apparently essential 
conditions for mankind’s advance from ignorance to Godlikeness in 
character. 
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The faith healing movement has failed to give proper emphasis to the 
broad stream of biblical teaching about the possible character building 
values of adversity. The Bible teaches that sickness, misfortune, acci- 
dent, and suffering of all kinds have divine meaning (cf. Exod. 7:10, 
Num. 12:10, II Chron. 21:18, II Kings 5:27, II Sam. 12:18, Gen. 45: 
5-7, Mark 14:35-36, Rom. 5:6-12, Phil. 1:12, 19). God always tries to 
say something to us through our experiences of adversity. All of these 
lessons are designed to stimulate our growth in Christlikeness. Some of 
these lessons of adversity are relatively easy to apprehend. But at times it 
is dificult to understand what God is trying to teach through particular 
experiences of suffering. After one has done his best to understand the 
problem of human suffering, a vast margin of mystery remains. But even 
so, in the light of a considerable body of biblical evidence, we should 
have faith that the divine meaning is there, and we must never abandon 
the effort to comprehend it. 

d) Beginning with the premise, God does not ever will sickness and 
suffering for his children, the faith healers then suppose that those who 
disagree with them must logically believe that which is at the opposite 
extreme, namely God does will sickness and suffering for his children. If 
this were true, then not only would the efforts of the faith healers run 
counter to the will of God, but also it might reasonably be argued that 
the efforts of doctors, nurses, technicians, and medical scientists would 
all be designed to circumvent his will. Thus would the nerve of all 
effort to fight against disease be cut, and resignation to the inevitable 
would become the Christian virtue par excellence. 

But there is another position which better than either of these re- 
flects the teachings of Scripture. The will of God for mankind is 
Christlikeness of character, and everything else, including sickness and 
health, derives its significance and value in relation to that divine 
goal (cf. Eph. 4:13, 15; Jude 24; Gal. 5:22-23; I John 3:3; Matt. 
5:48). We may be helped in our growth toward Christian maturity 
both by affliction and by the struggle against affliction. There is no 
essential contradiction between these two, when we reflect how both 
are necessary to the development of strong character. P. T. Forsyth 
lays firm hold upon both of these important aspects of biblical truth 
when he writes, “God ordained disease for the purpose of being resisted; 
He ordained the resistance, that from the conflict man might come out 
the stronger, and more full of resource and dominion over nature.” 





3. The Soul of Prayer (London: Independent Press, 1949), p. 89. 
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Adversity can provide conditions which are essential to the develop- 
ment of the highest type of character. The proving of our faith de- 
velops patience (James 1:2-3). How could we learn courage if there 
were no real danger or peril? How could we learn self-giving love if 
there were none who needed our sacrificial labors in their behalf? 

In like manner, the struggle of the human family against adversity, 
in accordance with God’s command to “subdue the earth” (Gen. 1:28), 
builds within people such traits as perseverance, self-discipline, inge- 
nuity, inventiveness, sympathy for the weak, unselfish concern to minister 
to their needs, and sacrificial and loving and intelligent effort to stamp 
out those things that produce this suffering. Within the limits of human 
mortality, worthwhile progress in overcoming disease and increasing 
health may continue to be made. And as the human family learns how 
to use its resources cooperatively and effectively in the relief of human 
suffering, it will also be giving effective expression to the divine spirit 
of compassion which motivated Christ in his healing ministry. 

e) The belief that God wills perfect health for everyone is also re- 
sponsible for the faith healers’ espousal of unscriptural and false phi- 
losophies of faith and prayer. 

Some of the prayers I have heard faith healers make sounded very 
much as if they were issuing orders to God. They omit from their 
prayers for healing the phrase “. . . if it be thy will.” To the un- 
initiated, the prayers of the healers sound as if they were attempting 
to compel God to gratify their desires. 

However, to pray thus with a note of authority for recovery from 
sickness is a reasonable procedure for faith healers, because they are 
convinced that such a petition is in harmony with the will of God. 
Being mistaken about their most fundamental premise (they suppose 
that God wills perfect health for all), they are betrayed into a philosophy 
of prayer which is indistinguishable from magic. 

Of course, it is natural and proper that we should petition God for 
relief from suffering and sickness. Jesus prayed, “My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me” (Matt. 26:39). But once he had 
confessed his desire to avoid the path of suffering and death, he then 
without qualification or reserve submitted himself to the will of the 
Father— “. . . nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matt. 
26:39b). So he taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom [rule] come, thy 
will be done” (Matt. 6:10). To recommend, for any reason whatso- 
ever, that the qualifying phrase “If it be thy will...” be deleted from 
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our prayers and thoughts is not to make progress in piety, but to retro- 
gress into the magical conceptions of primitive paganism which always 
attempted to compel God to act in accordance with man’s desires. 

Similarly, the faith healers are betrayed by their basic assumption 
that God wills perfect health for all into false ideas of faith. Being 
convinced that God wants everyone to be healthy, they feel justified in 
holding out the promise that God will always reward true faith by 
granting recovery from sickness. 

We may agree with the healers that faith is a desirable thing, but we 
must go on to ask, “In what or whom shall we have faith to do what?” 
Shall we have faith in the faith healers, or in the critics of the faith 
healers? Shall we have faith in medical science, in trained physicians 
and psychiatrists, or in the untrained faith healers? Shall we have 
faith in the nonreligious or in the religious faith healers? Shall we 
have faith in the Mohammedan, Catholic, Christian Science, or Protes- 
tant faith healers? Shall we have faith in the promises of the faith 
healers which are unsupported or even contradicted by the Bible? 
Should we have faith that God will do whatever we ask him to do? Or 
should we have faith that God will answer our prayers according to 
his own will? 

In the light of our biblical studies, I believe we must conclude that 
the basic premise of the faith healers is unscriptural and defective. 
Therefore, we must have no higher authority than the unsupported as- 
surances of the faith healers themselves for believing that God will 
answer in the affirmative every sincere prayer of faith for the healing 
of the sick. 

Of course, there is much value in true Christian faith. Provided such 
faith leads the patient to trust his life and destiny unreservedly to the 
love of the Father, with the assurance that God is working for his best 
interests, much good may result. Very often this kind of trust changes 
the mental outlook in such a way as to bring healing. Mental depression 
is replaced by optimism; the defeatist attitude gives way to new hope; 
the weary mind finds new strength; and all of these new mental states 
can have tremendously beneficial effects upon the body. In cases where 
the sickness is caused by sin, doubt, fear, or self-centeredness, such a 
commitment of life in trust to God will open the way for the restoration 
of that personal fellowship with God which is the source of all our bless- 
ings, material and spiritual. Even when healing of the body does not 
follow, such an attitude will prevent spiritual bitterness, and will open 
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the way for the sick person to learn what God is trying to teach him 
through the experience. 


The Church’s Program in Behalf of Good Health 


In our development of the preceding section, we denied the truth of 
the faith healers’ basic premise that God willed perfect health for all. 
We also saw that such a denial does not preclude the adoption of a posi- 
tive Christian philosophy of health. Even though in the providence of 
God experiences of adversity may be essential to the development of 
strong character, the struggle of the human family to remove causes of 
suffering may also be seen to contribute to the development of strong 
character. The belief that God both approves and supports the com- 
passionate efforts of nurses, technicians, medical scientists, and doctors 
to stamp out disease is consonant in every sense of the word with the 
Christian revelation. 

Our rejection of the faith healers’ classification of healings into natu- 
ral and supernatural, and our substitution in its place of divine healing 
techniques with which we are familiar and those with which we are un- 
familiar, should have an important effect upon the development of a 
Christian program in behalf of good health. Instead of glorying in 
bizarre, dazzling, mysterious healing wonders as the primary evidence 
of God’s healing activities, we should rather place higher value upon 
the sacrificial efforts of well-trained men and women to understand the 
laws of health and the laws of mind-body relationships which have their 
origins in God’s work of creation. The faith healing movements will 
continue to have sporadic cures which will astound the masses, but it 
is only as healing techniques are understood, reduced to laws, and thor- 
oughly tested that they can usefully and consistently serve the welfare 
of multitudes of the sick. 

Ministers have unlimited opportunities of service to the sick in the 
areas of counseling, pastoral care of the sick, and in teaching a Chris- 
tian philosophy of sickness and health. It is inadvisable that they or any 
other medically untrained laymen should constitute themselves healers, 
but insofar as they go about the discharge of their normal preaching and 
pastoral responsibilities, and insofar as they succeed in developing a 
true Christian brotherhood, they will also be rendering incalculable 
service by way of promoting good health and of preventing sickness. 

Scientifically trained Christian laymen must assume major responsi- 
bility for the medical and psychiatric care of the sick. Instead of setting 
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up healing clinics or conducting healing missions which have no direct 
connection with the modern practice of medicine, the church should 
emphasize Paul’s doctrine of diversities of gifts by the same Spirit (I Cor. 
12:4-13), and challenge all doctors and medical research men to see 
their work as a Christian vocation, and to permit their practices to be 
more completely permeated with the ideals and principles of Christ. 
Of course, physicians and ministers must learn how to cooperate if the 
needs of the whole patient are to be most effectively met. 

In order to make available the discoveries of modern medical science 
to persons who are culturally or economically retarded, the church will 
probably continue to support medical mission work abroad and in iso- 
lated parts of our homeland. The opportunities for Christian service in 
the field of health are many and varied, and they will differ from one 
community to another and from one year to the next, but always the 
church will attempt to create in men that reservoir of good will which 
makes men sensitive to the sufferings of others, and desirous of extend- 
ing help wherever human need exists. 
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New Testament Literature, 1955 and 
1956 (to Midsummer) 


by Etwyn E. Tipen, Jr. 


I HAVE prepared this survey of books in the New Testament field for the “work- 
ing clergyman”—to borrow a phrase from one of the books and give it a double 
meaning. I have tried to estimate the interest of readers in the books of the 
eighteen months in terms of the parish ministry. None of us is likely to have the 
time for all of these books, even should we desire to read them. Therefore I have 
thought it more helpful to indicate what I think the usefulness of the books 
might be (when the point is not evident) than to attempt a discussion of the 
merits and points of view of each. 

In the main the period covered is from January 1955 to midsummer 1956. 
I have included a few books of earlier years which were not available to the 
writers of previous bibliographical articles, and have been obliged to leave certain 
books known to me out of account because I had neither the books nor adequate 
information about them. 

With the range of thinking represented in Protestantism today in mind I have 
made no attempt to limit my list to books which represent a single theological 
viewpoint. Rather I have sought to gather a collection of titles including those 
which advance thought creatively, those which summarize knowledge usefully, 
and those which, pleading a special point of view, present a partisan position 
capably. These books, I am confident, can enrich our ministering of the New 
Testament, and the man who ministers. 

1. Toots or Srupy—One of the difficulties in the way of the serious study of 
the Bible is the original languages of Scripture. It is a fact to be regretted that 
an occasional book mentioned in this article will be of little value to the non- 
Hellenist. But what about the Greek New Testament itself? For those of us 
who have (or once had) some Greek, Professor Bruce Metzger has published 
an enlarged edition of his Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek. 
Five printings of the first edition attest the usefulness of the vocabulary lists and 
other helps to word study in this pamphlet. Dr. Metzger also wrote a brief intro- 
duction to J. B. Smith’s posthumous Greek-English Concordance to the New 
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Testament, which is, as the title page puts it, “a tabular and statistical Greek-Eng- 
lish concordance based on the King James Version with an English-to-Greek in- 
dex.” What this means is that the user who knows Greek may find alphabetically 
all the Greek words of the New Testament and the listing of their occurrences ac- 
cording to the translation used in the Authorized Version. On the other hand, 
if we have no Greek we may still find the original (or originals) of the words of 
the Authorized Version together with all the biblical references. The arrange- 
ment is clear and orderly. As a study tool it is far more valuable for the indus- 
trious lay student than an interlinear “literal” translation. One of its values is 
that it exhibits the variety of the English words used in rendering single Greek 
words in the Authorized Version. 

Two editions of the New Testament and one of the Epistles may be men- 
tioned. The American Bible Society has put together its illustrated portions of 
the New Testament in The Good News: The New Testament, the parts of which 
have been available heretofore. This is a wonderful collection of relevant photo- 
graphs, and I suppose the point is unimportant that the text is partly that of 
the Authorized and partly of the Revised Standard Version. 

Hugh J. Schonfield thinks he is the first Jew to translate the New Testament 
into English (in The Authentic New Testament). He may be right, I have not 
tried to verify his assertion, but his extended labor is of uneven merit. He has 
omitted the verse numbers and on occasion the chapter numbers. He has made 
critical revisions in the text. He avoids traditional renderings whenever possible 
(for example, “envoy” for “apostle”) for he hopes by avoiding traditional theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical language to make the translation self-evident. I doubt 
if the task is that simple, though, of course, the traditional associations of the old 
words are cleared away. My sampling of this translation found it giving the 
impression of a sturdy “modern” rendering. If one is interested in Bible trans- 
lations and knows his way around the Greek Testament, this version will stimu- 
late reflection. Schonfield has a point in writing that, as literature, “the real 
New Testament is an Epstein among the Old Masters which may shock and 
even antagonize traditionalists before it comes to be understood and appreciated.” 
I am sure, however, there is a level of understanding and appreciation of the 
New Testament to which this edition does not guide. 

Somewhat different in aim and in perception is Frank C. Laubach’s The 
Inspired Letters in Clearest English. Laubach thinks of this translation—some- 
times it is a paraphrase, apparently—as the first step in reading the New Testa- 
ment letters. Except for the necessary proper names, the vocabulary used here 
is virtually limited to the two thousand words most frequently used in English. 
By careful choice of words, by simplifying the grammatical constructions of the 
original, and by additions to complete the thoughts of the biblical writers, the 
translator aims to make the letters not merely read but understood. I have had 
no opportunity to test the version, but I am sure that Laubach’s zeal for com- 
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munication being well known, many of us concerned also to communicate the 
gospel will study his text with great interest. 

One of the features of publishing today is the popularity of reprints of writ- 
ings of evangelical scholars of a generation or two ago. Perhaps the time is not 
yet for a perspicacious article on this development, but high as is my own regard 
for the works of J. B. Lightfoot, Archbishop Trench, and others of similar 
stature, the present zeal to reissue them raises troublesome questions in my mind. 
What does this trend say about current biblical study and the regard in which 
practicing scholarship is held today? These reflections come into focus in noting 
the reprinting of C. H. Spurgeon’s Commenting and Commentaries originally 
published in 1876. This is now offered to the public as a reprinted catalogue to 
be used with the growing list of reprints! Whenever possible the names of Ameri- 
can publishers of reprinted books and present retail prices have been inserted 
instead of the parallel material of the 1876 edition. According to the title page 
of the original edition this book is “Lectures addressed to the students of the 
Pastor’s college, Metropolitan Tabernacle, with a list of the best Biblical com- 
mentaries and expositions . . .” The new edition tells us that there are “com- 
ments on over 1400 commentaries and expositions.” The earlier list of Spurgeon’s 
sermons by texts has been expanded in the 1954 edition, but the latter has 
dropped the “lecture on eccentric preachers” originally included. The volume 
covers the Old Testament as well as the New Testament. Spurgeon’s comments 
are pungent, personal, and not free of all prejudice. 

A general book on the Bible which includes chapters on the New Testament 
is The Bible Today: Historical, Social, and Literary Aspects of the Old and New 
Testaments, This material first appeared in the London Times and was de- 
signed to explain the present state of knowledge about the Bible to thoughtful 
lay readers. The brief chapters are by experts. For example, T. W. Manson 
writes on the “Background to the Ministry of Jesus” and “The Ministry of 
Jesus.” R. V. G. Tasker deals with the manuscripts and ancient translations. 
C. H. Dodd characterizes the Jewish and the Greek elements in the Bible. There 
are in addition interesting chapters on the English Bible. 

2. THE JewisH Backcrounp—There is less to report in this area of study. 
Joseph Klausner, who has done a lot to help Christians catch something of the 
modern Jewish outlook on Jesus, has published The Messianic Idea in Israel. 
The scholarly research here is partly out of date, and Klausner, of course, covers 
more ground than the ancient period; but the book would freshen the Christian 
pastor’s own experience by bringing him to a Jewish viewpoint on a matter of 
common interest, 

R. V. G. Tasker has prepared the second edition of The Old Testament in the 
New Testament. This is the best general book on a perenially interesting theme. 
Tasker surveys and summarizes the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
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New Testament, concerning himself with ideas rather than with textual matters. 
The material on the Gospels has been rewritten from the first edition. 

For readers interested in the technical question of the language of Jesus 
(Aramaic) and its bearing on understanding our Gospels Matthew Black is per- 
haps the leading specialist in the field. Black has brought up to date in a second 
edition his An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts. David Daube’s The 
New Testament and Rabbinic Fudaism, not yet available to me, should be worth 
looking into also. 

3. THe Four Gospets—(1) In general. H. A. Guy’s A Critical Introduc- 
tion to the Gospels is well done if one wishes a summary of views of modern 
scholars on critical problems. The book can be given to interested laymen since 
Guy assumes readers who are taking their first steps in the study of Gospel criti- 
cism. Anthony C, Deane, an Anglican, dealt with what he called “the invisible 
background” of the life of Jesus in The World Christ Knew, The Social, Per- 
sonal and Political Conditions of His Time. This is scholarly and yet simply 
written. It could easily be passed around among Church School teachers. The 
Good News mentioned above gives a lot of the “visible background,” of course. 

(2) Lives of Fesus. The life and teachings of our Lord are constantly under 
review. H. E. W. Turner in Jesus, Master and Lord wrote a comprehensive yet 
practical book that is both a study of the life of Jesus and a study of the studies 
now going on. Turner describes his aim as offering “in convenient form to the 
general reader, the working clergyman, the teacher of Divinity in schools, or 
the theological student . . . a positive crystallization of the chief results of the 
critical study of the Gospels.” He has done a good job. 

Startlingly different in method and aim from Turner’s book is Jean Guitton’s 
The Problem of fesus, A Free-Thinker’s Diary. This was originally published 
in another form in French, and retains a Gallic flavor. The point of view is 
Roman Catholic and the book has the imprimatur. Guitton proposes to trace 
dispassionately the thoughts of a fictional nonbeliever who is seeking to “clarify” 
his ideas about Jesus. The book is a “diary” of the process of reasoning from 
nonbelief to acceptance of Jesus. “I do not share,” the diarist declares, “that 
learned credulity known today as rationalism, yet I love reason above everything 
in the world.” Guitton devotes most space to the “divinity” of Jesus and the 
resurrection of Jesus—in that order. I find difficulty myself in taking the book 
as seriously as it deserves because one cannot doubt where the author is heading 
—into good Roman positions. Here is something different, however. 

The story of Jesus continues to be retold in modern speech. George Johnston 
did it in 1954 in The Secrets of the Kingdom: The Story of Fesus and the Gospel. 
The line drawings that head each chapter show imaginative power. In 1955 
G. Aiken Taylor published St. Luke’s Life of Fesus seeking to make self-explana- 
tory the narrative of Luke-Acts. I have seen another book in manuscript (1956) 
prepared (by a layman) without reference to either of the above books and yet 
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aimed at the same goal: putting the story of Jesus into a narrative form that 
will be understandable to general readers including young people. Is there not 
a sense of need reflected here that might be wrestled over in the study as one 
plans for the pulpit? 

I shall be pardoned, I trust, for mentioning a new book of my own, Toward 
Understanding Jesus. I wrote from the environment of the college campus for 
readers groping for religious understanding as well as historical knowledge. I 
hope for three “understandings” actually: of the Gospels as books; of Jesus as 
the chief figure in men’s religions; and of oneself, the reader, seeking one’s true 
life-dedication. There are Bible assignments which cover the Gospels, study 
questions, and a general plan of organization that will make the book usable as 
a study text (freshman level). 

As a footnote to this brief record of “lives” of Jesus, since some laymen may 
ask, I mention with a feeling of regret the strange book The Nazarene Gospel 
Restored by Robert Graves and Joshua Podro. Graves is reckoned one of the 
chief poets writing in English today, and he has a side interest in folklore. But 
a good book on the Gospels must be subjected to rigorous literary and historical 
discipline within the field of biblical study. Such seems not to be the case here. 
The co-author is unknown to New Testament scholarship. 

(3) Special topics. A worthwhile book on the message of the Sermon on the 
Mount is The Flame of Life, An Interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount 
by Eric Montizambert. One can feel only a sense of gratitude to the writer for 
declaring at the outset, “Although this essay should prove to be easy reading, I 
trust that no one who takes it up will ever again think of the message of Jesus 
as ‘a simple Gospel’ or fall into the deadly trap set by some sentimentalists who 
forget that there is no true Christianity apart from the Church, the Body of 
Christ.” The title of the book is also the heading of the chapter treating Mat- 
thew 6. The author, aware of textual criticism, is concerned to explain meaning 
rather than literature. His position on divorce is Episcopalian. This pocket size 
book may well be used in study groups. It invites a comparison with Archibald 
M. Hunter’s A Pattern for Life: An Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount 
(1953). Hunter includes more historical background for the Sermon and its 
text, and describes important interpretations of it. A useful little book. 

Also pocket size is Pastor Marc Boegner’s The Prayer of the Church Universal: 
Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. The writer is a leader among the French 
Protestants. His spiritual horizons are wide. 

Two books on the parables may be mentioned. There is the English transla- 
tion of Joachim Jeremias’ work on the parables (The Parables of Fesus). Jere- 
mias, from the outlook of form criticism, feels that the texts of the parables have 
been greatly affected by the oral use to which the Christians of the first genera- 
tion put them. The result, he believes, is that the written form of the parables 
now surviving may be quite different from Jesus’ original utterance. Readers 
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who may share neither Jeremias’ presuppositions nor his conclusions in individ- 
ual cases will none the less find this volume a valuable commentary on the par- 
ables. Some Greek is needed. 

Easier to use than the foregoing is the new edition of Understanding the 
Parables of Our Lord by Albert E. Barnett. The texts of the parables are quoted 
in the Smith-Goodspeed translation. Discriminating lay people could use this 
book. 

The following five books treat Holy Week. Different as they are each is worthy 
of being part of the busy pastor’s preparation. 

C. H. Dodd in Benefits of His Passion speaks on the great Holy Week themes 
(such as the obedience of Christ, reconciliation, expiation, justification, the love 
of God, death, resurrection—to name chapter headings also). These are germi- 
nal talks, not in traditional terms and not concerned with theological disputation. 
Dodd says, “My aim in these talks is to take from the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment some of their great sayings about the death of Christ, to confront them 
with the facts as recorded in the Gospels, and to bring out their meaning for us 
in our present situation.” That is enough. The book is vest pocket size. 

What Dodd sketches briefly is written out at length in two reprints: Martin 
Luther’s Sermons on the Passion of Christ and Hugh Martin’s The Shadow of 
Calvary. The reputation of the former in the New Testament field is considerable 
and no further comment is needed. The latter’s book of exegetical lectures with 
a homiletical tone was first published in 1875 and has been republished to renew 
its usefulness to the churches by the Publication Committee of the Free Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. 

Different from either Martin Luther or Hugh Martin in background and, of 
course, in interest in our present scene is F, C, Grant who has prepared a devo- 
tional guide, The Passion of the King: A Book for Holy Week and Easter. Grant 
is an eminent New Testament scholar on the faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary (N.Y.). 

One of the problems of modern scholarship is the accounts in the Gospels of 
the Last Supper. An important book in the technical discussion is Jeremias’ 
The Eucharistic Words of Jesus which appeared in two German editions before 
being translated into English. In three long chapters Jeremias discusses the fol- 
lowing topics: “Was the Last Supper a Passover Meal?” (answer, “yes”); 
“The Account of the Last Supper within the Framework of the Passion Story”; 
and “The Earliest Text of the Words of Institution.” The reader will need at 
least some Greek to profit from this scholarly and detailed discussion, but Jere- 
mias’ humble attitude is that of many a biblically oriented pastor in his study: 
“Have we not all,” he writes, “to learn more and more how to listen only to 
the text? . . . Exegesis is really a matter of obedience.” 

(4) Commentaries of various sorts. On Matthew: two pamphlet volumes of 
introduction and commentary on the Authorized Version text by F. C. Grant. 
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Handy, inexpensive, scholarly, compact, historically detailed, critical point of 
view. 

On Mark: Mark’s Witness to Jesus Christ by Eduard Lohse; an introduction 
to Mark and a description of the forming of this oldest Gospel. Based on recent 
research into Gospel origins. Usable by lay teachers. 

On John: Several should be mentioned. A reference commentary on the Greek 
text with detailed introductory material is The Gospel according to St. John by 
C. K. Barrett. The comments are especially concerned with making plain the 
evangelist’s meaning. The point of view is historical. A valuable survey book 
has been brought up to date—The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and In- 
terpretation by W. F. Howard. C. K. Barrett, whose commentary on John is 
noted here, has done the revising. The value of this book is that it describes the 
modern turns of thought about John. It may be added that the impact of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls material does not yet register here. Edward N. West’s Medi- 
tations on the Gospel of St. ohn is what its title implies. It was the Harper Book 
for Lent, 1955, has an Episcopal flavor, some good illustrations, and might en- 
gender further homiletical thinking. 

Memorial volumes are often hard to classify and no exception is Studies in 
the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot. Lightfoot was a fairly well- 
known New Testament scholar in Britain and the volume contains an interesting 
memoir of his mental and spiritual life. Most of the articles which follow the 
biographical section are technical, but two may be mentioned as illustrations of 
scholarly discussion in process. C. H. Dodd contributed “The Appearances of 
the Risen Christ: an Essay in Form-Criticism of the Gospels” and T. W. Man- 
son wrote “Realized Eschatology and the Messianic Secret.” 

4. Acts.—lIn the study of Acts and the Apostolic Age a number of interesting 
things have appeared. Two books, one new and one a reprint, merit close study 
and illustrate the changes that have taken place in the methods of study (and 
the results) in this field. The new book is G. B, Caird’s The Apostolic Age and 
the old one is George T. Purves’ Christianity in the Apostolic Age, first pub- 
lished in 1900. The differences in the two books, though marked throughout, 
are particularly evident in the chapters which deal with the church before Paul 
became active. Of the treatments as wholes it may be said that Caird’s approach 
is topical, the order of the topics establishing a broad temporal and logical se- 
quence through the first century. Purves on the other hand contented himself 
with a telling of the story of the New Testament, giving a brief introduction and 
summary of the New Testament books (except the Gospels). Each book has an 
appendix on chronology, Caird’s showing the influences of new evidence. It 
might be noted, again as illustrative of the scholarly canyon between the two 
books, that with four exceptions which I noted all the books in Caird’s bibli- 
ography date from 1900 onward—the year Purves’ book first appeared. 
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Henri Metzger first published St. Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient in a 
French series of works on archaeology presented in popular style. In translation 
it is number four in the series “Studies in Biblical Archaeology.” Metzger wrote 
from his own experiences in the “world of St. Paul,” he tells us, “to give a pic- 
ture of the apostle’s missionary horizon, to describe the countries which he trav- 
ersed and the peoples to whom he preached his gospel, hoping that by this means 
the modern reader may be enabled to follow his trail through the Greek orient.” 
This little book will clarify the story in Acts for readers who find Luke confusing. 
It includes some fresh photographs and clear maps. It is valuable within its 
modest scope, but is no substitute for H. V. Morton’s In the Steps of St. Paul. 

Representative of the best in Protestant conservatism is F. F. Bruce’s Commen- 
tary on the Book of Acts: The English Text with Introduction, Exposition and 
Notes. Bruce’s concern here is with the spiritual message of Luke, though he 
notes many important critical matters in footnotes. Readers who were interested 
in following his thinking further could include in their study Bruce’s earlier com- 
mentary on the Greek text, The Acts of the Apostles (1951). 

Four other books may be mentioned briefly. William K. Hobart’s The Medi- 
cal Language of Luke was republished in 1954. This book made quite a stir 
when it was published (1882) because it seemed to strengthen the likelihood 
that the writer of Luke and Acts was Luke “the beloved physician.” F, F. Bruce 
feels now that Hobart went too far. One of the scholars whose work has done 
much to convince modern students that Hobart’s argument has its weak spots is 
Henry J. Cadbury, now a Harvard professor emeritus. Cadbury has published 
The Book of Acts in History for the technical reader, or the one who reads every- 
thing on Acts. Martin Dibelius, well-known for his form critical studies in the 
Gospels, though deceased is represented by Studies in the Acts of the Apostles of 
which I have seen only an announcement. There is a long article on “The Pur- 
pose of Acts” in Early Christianity, The Purpose of Acts and Other Papers by 
Burton Scott Easton which is worth reading if one is contemplating a series of 
sermons on Acts. F. C, Grant edited these writings of Easton, and there is in- 
cluded also a (previously published) biographical sketch of this prominent Epis- 
copal scholar’s career. 

5. THe EpistLes AND REVELATION—In addition to a number of books on 
the various remaining parts of the New Testament last year saw the publishing 
of the results of recent discussions regarding the forming of the collection of 
Paul’s letters. C. Leslie Mitton summarized the numerous conjectures and pos- 
sible conclusions in The Formation of the Pauline Corpus of Letters. Mitton 
believes that Paul’s letters came into general use suddenly near Ephesus about 
A.D. 90, in such a way as to suggest that they had been deliberately collected and 
published. Some readers may be curious to see Mitton develop the evidence. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, an American scholar whose views about Ephesians Mitton 
follows, has recently aided the discussion of that great letter by publishing the 
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text (American Standard Version) with the verbal parallels from the recog- 
nized Pauline letters in a parallel column. He had done this previously in the 
Greek texts; now those who use English only may examine in convenient form 
the many points of contact between Ephesians and other epistles. 

Of the making of commentaries there seems no end just now, and one of the 
good ones has come from the pen of Vincent Taylor as the first volume of the 
“Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries.” The Epistle to the Romans was a happy 
choice to begin with, and few scholars are as well equipped as Professor Taylor 
to write a commentary on any New Testament book. The aim of the series, like 
the aim of some of Wesley’s writing, is “specifically for preachers, and particu- 
larly for those who feel themselves ill-equipped to study the more advanced 
works of scholarship.” But imagine, if you will, in 100 pages (pocket size) : ““The 
main purpose of each commentary will be (a) to explain the original meaning 
of each Biblical passage, and (b) to indicate its relevance to human need in the 
present situation!” I doubt if even Professor Taylor could do the impossible; but 
he has done something wonderful, especially for pastors. Here is a comment on 
5:1-11: “In this short section of eleven verses the main themes of Pauline teach- 
ing are gathered and combined. . . . Each is a preacher’s theme, as timely today 
as when Paul first wrote. Each can become a revelation to the most sophisti- 
cated congregation. It is a tragedy to neglect them and a crime to make them 
dull. They shine in their own light when the lantern is clear.” 

On II Corinthians: This is a difficult letter to be brief about, but Richard Han- 
son has prepared a useful small commentary for the “Torch Bible Commen- 
taries.” It will help the lay reader keep his place in II Corinthians and doubtless 
make him wish for much more discussion. The Introduction is brief and clear. 
Hanson holds that the letter is formed from parts of three letters of Paul’s. 

On Philippians and Philemon: The volume on these letters in “The New In- 
ternational Commentary on the New Testament” is by Jacobus J. Miiller and 
stands in the quite conservative Protestant tradition. Miiller is concerned with 
the main ideas of Paul and does not treat in a definitive way the problems of 
background and interpretation. However, because of earlier researches he has 
the background to deal extensively—and does—with Phil. 2: 5-11. 

On I and II Thessalonians: H. J. Ockenga, pastor of the historic Park Street 
Church in Boston, writes that he could not find “a full exposition of these epistles 
in homiletic form.” This then, we may assume, is what he wished for, under 
the title The Church in God, Expository Values in Thessalonians. The volume is 
expository, homiletic, evangelistic, discursive. Resting on a view of verbal inspir- 
ation the author preaches with a passion for the Word and the words. 

I believe Dr. Ockenga will find in William Hendricksen’s New Testament 
Commentary, Exposition of I and II Thessalonians much of what he sought. 
This is a more lively commentary than many, due to the writer’s conversational 
style and his zeal to establish his convictions about the text. Though a reader 
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needs some Greek, this book is helpful in setting forth Paul’s meaning as Re- 
formed Protestant conservatism understands it. 

On Hebrews: Again in the “Torch Bible Commentaries,” the young British 
scholar William Neil (who also did the commentary on Thessalonians in the 
Moffatt series) has prepared a brief commentary on Hebrews such as can be 
used by laymen. Neil acknowledges his indebtedness to William Manson’s Baird 
Lecture for 1949, The Epistle to the Hebrews, an Historical and Theological Re- 
consideration (1951), which gave a fresh orientation to thinking about Hebrews. 
In brief, the point of view of Neil is that Hebrews is an appeal to Christian Jews 
to give up all notions of Israel’s exclusiveness and its traditions and accept the 
world-mission of the church in trust in Jesus. The author is unknown; the date 
of writing was in the a.p. 60’s. 

On james: Here is a simple, brief, practical presentation of the message of 
James by Dr. Frank Gaebelein under the title The Practical Epistle of James. The 
author comments: “. . . the significant fact is that James has been neglected and 
misunderstood not so much by those of liberal theological views as by evangelicals 
and even fundamentalists.” He writes with the latter especially in mind. 

On Fames and John: These letters are treated together by Alexander Ross in 
the series ““The New International Commentary on the New Treatment.” The 
viewpoint is distinctly conservative in matters of introduction; the interest in the 
commentary (based on the English text) is on the religious teachings of the 
letters, 

On Revelation: John Wick Bowman, the professor of New Testament at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary (Presbyterian U.S.A.) seeks to make clear the 
message of the author of the last book of the Bible. Bowman calls his study The 
Drama of the Book of Revelation and attempts to analyse Revelation as a dra- 
matic form, with seven acts of seven scenes each. He holds that the author’s 
theme is “the ‘Christian Theology of History,’ or an account of the working out 
of the gospel on the plane of temporal human affairs and its consummation in 
the salvation of the church.” He offers a fresh translation, sometimes a para- 
phrase, printed on the left hand page with comments on the opposite page. The 
reader will draw many blanks if he seeks to use this book as a reference com- 
mentary (there are no indices) ; but Bowman gives a sense of the writer’s message 
about God’s victory through Jesus Christ. He is also right, I believe, in holding 
that the author thought in pictures or concrete images which must be restated in 
abstract terms. 

6. Brs.icat THEoLocy—Designed primarily for students of theology is John 
Wick Bowman’s Prophetic Realism and the Gospel: A Preface to Biblical The- 
ology. By “Prophetic Realism” Bowman means the Bible’s own theology. This 
he seeks to describe over against humanistic or apocalyptic thought. There will 
be differences of opinion, but I am sure that the efforts of any reader in thinking 
along with the author will be rewarded. 
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The second and concluding volume of Rudolf Bultmann’s Theology of the 
New Testament is solid going. Bultmann takes up the theology of the Gospel of 
John, the Epistles of John, and developments in order, doctrine and ethics that 
marked the growth from the biblical to the postbiblical church. There is a clos- 
ing epilogue on New Testament theology in relation to the gospel proclamation, 
and on biblical theology viewed as a science. 

I suspect that Ethelbert Stauffer’s New Testament Theology will be less widely 
used in this country than Bultmann’s work, and less widely read here than in 
Europe where it has gone through five German editions since 1941. It is on the 
order of a text book (the notes cover over 100 pages) and is arranged on a 
“systematic” and theological basis contrasting with Bultmann’s historical organi- 
zation. The main section of the book treats such topics as “Creation and Fall,” 
“Law and Promise,” “The Coming of Christ,” “The Church and the World,” 
“The Present and the Future.” The pages of photographs depicting life in the 
Hellenistic world (Christian and non-Christian) which are bound at the back 
of my German edition are missing from the English translation. 

For readers who are thinking about ways of talking Christianity to modern 
seriously minded men Amos N. Wilder of Harvard has something in his New 
Testament Faith for Today. Wilder reckons with the fact that men cannot under- 
stand the Bible just by “reading” it when their own assumptions and conceptions 
about the world are completely at variance with biblical views. This book has 
value even if we see the New Testament faith differently from Professor Wilder. 

Many non-Methodists will have an interest in the work of John Lawson on 
Wesley’s Notes. The title is self-explanatory: Selections from Fohn Wesley's 
‘Notes on the New Testament’? Systematically Arranged with Explanatory Com- 
ments. Wesley’s notes are often germinal, as, for example, on Rom. 1:1: “While 
God calls He makes what He calls.” 

As for shorter studies within the field of New Testament biblical theology I 
find it very difficult to know what to mention and what to omit. The following 
list is strictly based on a practical possibility: it shows the sort of thing being 
done, and perhaps it will suggest to some readers lines of study on which they 
might like to refresh their interest, 

Three volumes deal with aspects of the church. Charles Journet, The Primacy 
of Peter, crosses swords with Oscar Cullman (Peter: Disciple—Apostle—Martyr) . 
There is little meeting of minds, however. Journet comments on Jesus’ word in 
Mark 13:32 “The only possible explanation of the passage is that he does not 
know the exact time as something which he can reveal to them... .” Journet 
ends on a note of concern for Protestants that quite expresses likely Protestant 
feeling in return. 

John Knox of Union Seminary (New York) has published The Early Church 
and the Coming Great Church. It is a truism with readers of Interpretation to 
hold that if we would rightly understand the church today as it ought to be, we 
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must start with the Bible. It is likewise true that if we would understand the 
church in the New Testament we must take account, since our evidence is quite 
scanty, of what we know about developing forms of church life in the second 
century. John Knox is a competent guide to the ancient period even though 
readers may not share his yearning for a united church with the historic epi- 
scopacy reaffirmed. Should any reader wish to muse over the problems of the 
church further there is a chapter entitled “The Ministry in the New Testament” 
in The Historic Episcopate, done by a group of Anglicans for Church of England 
readers, The chapter dealing with the New Testament will hardly warm the 
hearts of high churchmen. 

Relevant to the doctrine of man in the New Testament is a volume edited by 
G. Ernest Wright, The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society. This study, or group 
of studies, covers the whole Bible but follows a Christocentric rather than a “his- 
torical” approach. I believe it has value in countering the individualistic ten- 
dencies in Protestantism with stress on man’s place in society. C. A. Pierce’s 
Conscience in the New Testament is number fifteen in the series “Studies in 
Biblical Theology.” It has a lot of research material; and is rather hard reading. 
Jean Héring in A Good and a Bad Government According to the New Testament 
deals exegetically with New Testament passages that relate to political govern- 
ment, The price is dear for the size of the book, but if American Christians gave 
more serious thought than we commonly do to Héring’s problem, we certainly 
could share more deeply the burdens of Christians living under avowedly non- 
Christian (or anti-Christian) rule. The author disapproves of revolution and ap- 
proves of defensive war, for God wills the state, even the non-Christian one, to 
maintain justice. Héring is a professor of the Protestant Theological School of the 
University of Strasbourg; how his little book comes from the city of Abraham 
Lincoln I do not know. 

In eschatology two contrasting books appeared in the same year. H. H. 
Rowley revised his book The Relevance of Apocalyptic: A Study of Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses from Daniel to the Revelation, and William Sanford LaSor 
of Fuller Theological Seminary translated and published René Pache’s The Re- 
turn of Jesus Christ. Rowley, who is a seasoned British scholar to whom a memo- 
rial volume has already been dedicated, gives a valuable historical introduction 
to Jewish and early Christian apocalyptic thinking. The Pache-LaSor volume is 
devout, detailed (biblically), futurist, and premillenial. 

In this connection it is in order, I surmise, to mention a work of 1956 which I 
have not seen, Studies in Honor of C. H. Dodd: The Background of the New 
Testament and its Eschatology. If the repute of the one to whom this volume 
is dedicated is any guide, the book includes articles on biblical eschatology by 
some of the most competent British scholars. 

However, even biblical theology, which, it seems to me, is the high point in 
biblical study, is not an end in itself. We who live in the modern world need to 
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know what the thought of the Bible is, not so much to be informed as in order 
to bring God’s will to bear on what we ourselves think. Such a practical approach 
appears in Jesus and the Kingdom of God by Harold Roberts. The author gives 
a helpful summary of recent trends in scholarly thinking about the kingdom of 
God, but his interest is to raise the theological implications of what we now 
understand to have been Jesus’ teaching. Roberts deals successively with such 
great topics as “The Doctrine of God,” “The Person of Christ,” “The Church 
and the Christian Hope.” Neither the list nor the writing can be exhaustive, but 
here is a fruitful blending of biblical and systematic theology. 
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Book Reviews 





ENGAGING STYLE 


The Holy Bible: A translation from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew 
and Greek Originals, by RoNALD ARBUTHNOTT Knox. Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
New York, 1956. xii + 913 + 286 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis is the only one-volume translation of the Bible into modern English by an 
individual translator in a version authorized and approved by the British Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. Monsignor Knox began this work officially in 1939. His 
translation of the New Testament was published in 1944. Volume I of the Old 
Testament, including the books from Genesis to Esther (and the Apocrypha: 
Tobias and Judith) appeared in 1948. Volume II of the Old Testament in- 
cluding Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and 1 and 2 Maccabees (with an appendix giv- 
ing an alternative version of the Book of Psalms based on the Latin text of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute) was published in 1950. Now, having made extensive 
verbal revisions, Dr. Knox’s entire translation is issued in one volume, to which 
four line-maps have been added, and two appendices: one, consisting of the 
pronunciation (as commonly given) of the more difficult names in the New 
Testament; the other, a list of the Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and the prin- 
cipal holy days of the Roman Church. Bernard Cardinal Griffin, the Archbiship 
of Westminster, has written a Preface to the whole volume which was published 
first in London by Burns and Oates in 1955. 

While this rendition of the biblical text into English is based upon Jerome’s 
Vulgate the translator treats the Latin cautiously wherever it differs from the 
Hebrew or Greek originals. Several examples from the Old Testament may be 
cited to illustrate his treatment of the text. At Exodus 6:3, in agreement with the 
Vulgate, he translates the tetragrammaton as Adonai, yet in a footnote he com- 
ments: “rather, as the Hebrew text shews, Yahweh.” And he adds, “The Latin 
here, confusingly has substituted another divine title, which has the literal mean- 
ing of ‘the Lord’.” In cases where the Vulgate varies from the Hebrew, the 
Latin reading is usually adopted, yet as at Jeremiah 17:16 a footnote declares: 
“The word ‘mankind’ is not in the Hebrew text; its presence in the Latin seems 
due to a false interpretation.” One wonders in such a case why the Hebrew 
reading is not frankly adopted. At Haggai 1:13, a footnote in a similar vein is 
added: “Literally, according to the Latin version, ‘Aggaeus, an angel from 
among the angels of the Lord,’ but this is probably due to a misunderstanding of 
the Hebrew text.” 
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The translator treats the Greek text of the New Testament in much the same 
way. For instance, Matthew 28:1 is translated, “On the night after the sabbath,” 
with the following cautious footnote: “Literally, in the Greek, ‘late of the sab- 
bath,’ which can bear the meaning ‘too late for it to be the sabbath.’ This inter- 
pretation must be the right one here, since it is clear that St. Matthew, like the 
other Evangelists, is speaking of early morning, not of the evening.” At Mark 
16:g9-20 the translator is even more cautious. He writes: “It seems that the 
manuscripts of St. Mark were mutilated at the end in very early times; the whole 
of this chapter being sometimes omitted (St. Jerome Ad Hedyb. q. 3). And in 
a few of our existing manuscripts these last twelve verses are wanting, which fact 
(together with the abruptness of their style) has made some critics think that 
they were added from another source. But they are evidently a primitive ac- 
count, and there is no reason why we should not ascribe their inclusion here to 
St. Mark.” 

The ultimate test of any translation is its fidelity to the intent and meaning of 
the text. Such examples as are cited above indicate how difficult it has been for 
this translator to transmit meaning “without diversion, stoppage, or defile- 
ment,” since he starts not with the Hebrew or Greek but with a translation al- 
ready made into Latin. However, he has found a most felicitous way to exhibit 
the intent of the Hebrew text by a choice phrase or term. This is especially true 
in his rendering of Hebrew names which have symbolic meaning. For instance, 
Shear-jashub becomes “Jashub the Survivor” (Isa. 7:3) ; Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
is transformed into “Spoiler haste; there’s plunder afoot” (Isa. 8:1, 3); Magor- 
missabib becomes “Danger-Everywhere” (Jer. 20:3). Such equivalents in Eng- 
lish help to vivify the contexts in which these names are found, just as similarly 
vivid equivalents do in the case of Hosea’s children (Hosea 1 and 2). 

But perhaps the most distinguishing mark of this translation is its engaging 
style. The translator has been unusually successful in giving a turn to a word 
here, or a phrase there, or sometimes in the casting of a whole sentence to light 
up a familiar context with enkindled meaning. So Pharaoh is said to question 
Moses: “Who can doubt there is mischief brewing here?” (Exod. 10:10) So 
too the Psalmist testifies: “Did I not look to the Lord, and find a hearing?” 
(Psalm 34:5) So is the warning given by the Wise: “Who sows mischief, reaps 
a sorry crop; ere long, the flail of his malice will have done its work” (Prov. 
22:8). So also is the Prophet’s counsel: “Let the hour of peril consecrate you to 
him (the Lord of Hosts)” (Isa. 8:14). Since Dr. Knox’s translation of the New 
Testament was first published over a decade ago his vigorous phrasing there is 
already well known, as for instance the word of Jesus to the Jews: “You pore over 
the scriptures, thinking to find eternal life in them” (John 5:39); and the word 
of appeal in I Peter 1:13, 14: “... keep full mastery of your senses . . . do not 
retain the mould of your former untutored appetites.” 
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The modern reader will recognize a striking difference between the format of 
this translation and other recent publications of the Bible. All the poetry here 
is printed as prose, and thus the advantage of reading the Psalms in meter, and 
the poetic utterances of the Prophets in rhythm, is lost. Dr. Knox however has 
anticipated the next edition of the Revised Standard Version by including some 
of the Apocrypha in this publication of the Old Testament. 


Howarp TILLMAN Kulist 


SCIENTIFIC, YET PRACTICAL 


The Interpreters Bible, edited by Gzorce ArTHUR Butrricx. Volume V, Ec- 
clesiastes, Introduction and Exegesis by O. S. Ranxin, Exposition by Gaius 
GLENN Atkins; Song of Songs, Introduction and Exegesis by THEOPHILE J. 
Meek, Exposition by HucH THomson Kerr and Hucn THomson Kerr, 
Jr.; Isaiah 1-39, Introduction and Exegesis by R. B. Y. Scott, Exposition by 
G. G. D. Kitpatricx; Chapters 40-66, Introduction and Exegesis by JAMES 
MUILENBERG, Exposition by Henry SLtoane Corrin; feremiah, Introduction 
and Exegesis by James Puitip Hyatt, Exposition by STANLEY ROMAINE 
Hopper. Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 1956. 1142 pp. $8.75. 


IT may appear strange to have two minor books of the Old Testament appear in 
the same volume with two major prophets, but apparently this was unavoidable 
on account of the order of the books in the English Bible. As in previous volumes 
the text is given at the head of the page in both the Authorized and the Revised 
Standard Versions. After having read the exegesis and the exposition of Ecclesi- 
astes and Canticles the minister will find that these books have more genuine 
preaching material than is generally supposed, and he will be favorably im- 
pressed with the unfolding of the contents. There is a freshness of approach, and 
we have nothing merely traditional. 

As regards Ecclesiastes Dr. Rankin thinks that it was written between 250 
and 200 B. C. The geographical background is Jerusalem or Alexandria, but 
he prefers a Palestinian setting. In this book we find the lessons of life and ex- 
perience, and the outlook is universalistic. Ecclesiastes deserves a place in the 
canon on account of its true picture of human experience regardless of the 
pseudonym it bears. There is given a good explanation of Koheleth, which is a 
feminine noun; this, however, could have been further illustrated by a parallel 
from Arabic in the word for caliph. 

The introduction to Canticles is thorough and presents various theories con- 
cerning the origin of the book. Dr. Meek recognizes difficulties in the liturgical 
interpretation, but on the whole he considers this more acceptable than any 
other. He regards the book as folk poetry of an early date in a language that 
bears the marks of a dialect. The exegesis is carefully done and gives many 
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linguistic aids to the student of Hebrew. In the exposition we have a smoothly 
flowing essay on love which can be read with profit without even referring to the 
text. Dr. Kerr observes: “From the biblical prespective itself there is no reason 
why its sensuous and sensual language cannot be taken at its face value” (p. 
147)- 

More than half the volume (625 pages) is devoted to the book of Isaiah, and 
this is as it should be. This book falls into two distinct parts: Chapters 1-39 and 
Chapters 40-66. In speaking of the “First Isaiah” Dr. Scott refers to “a corpus 
of literary material, not that of the earlier of two prophets of the same name” (p. 
151). Furthermore he says: “In fact, the distinction between Isaiah the prophet 
and the book of Isaiah must be kept clearly in mind.” According to Scott, Chap- 
ters 1-39 certainly contain material from Isaiah himself, no less certainly some 
from the Exile, and very probably some from three or even four centuries later 
still. Dr. Muilenberg says that the attempts to show that Chapters 40-66 are a 
projection of Isaiah’s vision into the distant future “have led to the most tortuous 
kind of reasoning and are at variance with the whole nature of Hebrew prophecy 
where the oracles, however predictive in character, are always related to the con- 
cerns and issues of the time in which the prophet is living” (p. 383). He sees, 
however, theological reasons why Deutero-Isaiah was joined to Isaiah. In line 
with the best scholarship he considers Chapters 56-66 a special unit assigned to 
the Third Isaiah, a term which may mean the disciples (or perhaps, a disciple) 
of the thought of the Second Isaiah. The songs of the Servant of Yahweh are 
ascribed to the Second Isaiah, and we probably cannot do better than to consider 
the Servant a floating conception without attempting to make a positive identifi- 
cation; in this sense the Servant would be all Israel, the righteous element within 
the nation, or an individual. 

Of Isaiah 7:14 Scott rightly says: “Young woman, ‘maiden,’ is the only cor- 
rect translation of the Hebrew almah” ; but in contrast to the sound exegesis of the 
verse the exposition is prolix and sentimental. This shows the difficulty of not 
having the exegete write his own exposition for the preachers whom he has in 
mind. The word massa (Isa. 13:1 et al), “burden” in the Authorized Version, 
is rendered “oracle” in the Revised Standard Version. This Hebrew word has a 
number of meanings which may make the sense somewhat ambiguous, and in 
view of this, “burden,” which is equally suggestive in its significance, probably 
remains the better translation. The prophet received the massa from God, and 
he in turn laid it upon, or pronounced it concerning, a particular nation or peo- 
ple; in this sense it always has an ominous meaning. In Isaiah 42:1, 4, in view 
of the parallel torah (vs. 4), probably more emphasis should have been given to 
mishpat in the sense of true religion. In that case the preacher could find in 
this Servant song a great text for foreign missions. 

The editors of Isaiah have done a fine work, and the pastor can learn a great 
deal of biblical theology in the introductions and notes. For a case of thorough 
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exegesis the student is referred to 52:13—53:12. We meet occasional references 
to the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, which is our oldest Hebrew manuscript of this 
book. In the main, however, we can say that in spite of variant readings it con- 
firms our Masoretic text; accordingly students of the Bible need not expect any- 
thing revolutionary from this document. 

According to Dr. Hyatt, the book of Jeremiah “‘is the product of growth over 
a long period of time, to which many contributed” (p. 787). Yet he holds that 
the book contains a larger amount of authentic material from and concerning the 
author himself than some of the others, such as Isaiah. He thinks that his survey 
of the growth of the book will to some degree account for the arrangement of the 
material. The editor, however, differs from the usual interpretation in some 
points: (a) he takes 626 B. C. as the probable date of the birth of Jeremiah 
rather than of his call; (b) the foe from the north was not the Scythians, but 
the Babylonians (Chaldeans); (c) Jeremiah did not advocate the Deutero- 
nomic reforms, but opposed some of their basic tenets; (d) no passages in the 
book can with confidence be placed in the reign of Josiah, but the prophet’s 
career began in the reign of Jehoiakim (p. 779). 

In connection with 28:17 the editor does not consider the verse unhistorical, 
but he sees no value in trying to give a rational explanation. Yet some readers 
will wonder whether the prophets had a mysterious insight into future events, 
which was denied to men in the ordinary walks of life. 

Hyatt finds the most important single teaching of Jeremiah in the New 
Covenant (31:31-34), which he calls one of the mountain peaks of the Old 
Testament. Professor Hopper calls this the gospel before the gospel. Even though 
the term is used for the first time in this book, the ideas involved had undergone 
a period of development in which Hosea played a prominent part (cf. in this con- 
nection Henry S. Gehman, “The New Covenant—an Insight and a Realization,” 
Interpretation, July, 1955, pp. 279-293). The notes on the Rechabites (35: 1- 
1g) are good, and the observation is well made that according to the prophets 
religion stood above culture as critic. 

In 52:28-30 the editor admits the difficulties encountered in the number of 
people deported, but he correctly concludes that the difficulties are in favor of the 
authenticity of the figures. In view of the discrepancy with II Kings 24: 14-16, 
the question may be raised whether the author of the addendum to the book had 
access to an exact census which included only certain select captives and accord- 
ingly was incomplete. 

This is an excellent commentary, and the various editors have rendered a fine 
service to pastors and to all students of the Bible. In a work of this sort the value 
of studying the Bible in the original languages is made obvious, and throughout 
the volume we see how scientific biblical scholarship can be made practical for 
preaching from the Old Testament. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Christology and Myth in the New Testament, by Geraint VAUGHAN JONES. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956. 295 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. Jonzs is an erudite young scholar, translator, and pastor in Glasgow. In 
part through his study at Marburg, he has been impelled to recognize the im- 
portance of the issues raised by Rudolph Bultmann. He has thoroughly can- 
vassed the vast literature prompted by the controversy and in this volume evalu- 
ates the possibility and desirability of removing the mythological elements from 
the New Testament picture of the Lordship of Christ. This venture involves him 
in a hundred exegetical and theological questions, some of which he handles 
deftly and some rather clumsily. The clumsiness, I think, stems from two issues 
which are insufficiently mastered. One is the relationship between the symbolic 
and the ontological validity of metaphorical language. The other is the riddle of 
the definition and use of key categories. 

To illustrate the first of these, let me point to the contrast between the position 
adopted in Part IV and that which dominates in Parts I-III. Part IV is perhaps 
the strongest section of the book and should have preceded and dominated the 
lines of argument in the book as a whole. Under the caption “Myth and Logos,” 
the author defends mythological modes of thinking as “a valid expression of truth 
and an indispensable form of symbolic language.” Among many instances of 
mythological thinking which are inalienable forms of describing the Heilsgesche- 
nen are the following: “Incarnation, Atonement, the sacramental meal, the 
Cross, the overcoming of darkness by light, the Logos assuming the ‘likeness’ of 
sinful flesh, the pre-existence of the creator Savior-Kyrios, the birth of the won- 
derful child by divine conception...” (p. 275). 

In the earlier argument, however, many of these instances are declared to be 
not only alienable and dispensable, but even misleading and untrue. He frankly 
accepts the Adoptionist position in rejecting the doctrines of pre-existence and 
the virgin birth. He rejects the myth of Adam’s fall. He attacks the idea that 
the Lordship of Jesus means that evil has been abolished. “Of such defeat there 
is no evidence.” He contends that the central Synoptic Christology is nonmytho- 
logical, because it always presents Jesus as a historical person and because it holds 
close to the Hebraic Scriptures which are nonmythological. Mythology enters 
early Christian thought to the same degree as Hellenism. Paul and John are 
susceptible to this influence. In the Book of Revelation, it reaches a baleful 
climax. The Roman Church has steadily moved in the direction of surrendering 
the historical to the mythological, but the Protestant churches revive the non- 
mythological Synoptic and Hebraic outlook. As a historical nominalist, Mr. 
Jones assumes that the factuality of historical events constitutes a clear and 
definite norm by which to measure the validity of myths. The Lordship of Christ 
is grounded primarily in his human existence and in the authenticating witness 
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of Christian experience. It was the effort to ground this Lordship in cosmological 
and ontological reality which lead the apostles in the direction of a mythology 
which must be repudiated insofar as it is literally conceived. All this leads to the 
questions: Can we preserve a soteriological Christology by jettisoning a cosmo- 
logical Christology? Can we defend the symbolical, archetypal validity of 
mythology without giving a genuine metaphysical weight to the symbols and 
archetypes? 

The second dilemma in Mr. Jones’ treatment is posed by the tricky problem of 
definition. He wrestles pen-wise with the problem, but does not fight through 
to a clear solution. He delineates a dozen different conceptions of myth, the 
mythical, mythology, and the mythological, but seldom is the reader certain which 
definition is operative at a given point. He quotes with approval W. M. Urban’s 
remark that “what the literal is becomes one of the fundamental as it is also one 
of the most difficult problems” (p. 28). Thereafter, however, he uses the term 
as if he and his reader knew quite well when a myth is or is not intended as 
literal. He discusses the Heideggerian distinctions between the historic and the 
historical without quite realizing how difficult it is both to define history and 
and then to use that tool smoothly and clearly. It is the conception of history 
which determines ultimately the conception of mythology, for one task of living 
mythology is to describe the hidden source of the course of events, whether 
cosmic or human. Mr. Jones too frequently assumes that we can proceed to 
evaluate biblical mythology with the prevailing “common sense” categories of 
creation, the cosmos, and history, when it is these very categories which must be 
revisualized and revised. 

Although the total argument of the book baffles me, there are many compensa- 
ting strengths. It is a full-length ventilation of the central problems. The author 
is right in his extensive agreements with Bultmann as well as in his convictions 
that there is an alternate approach to the problem. His suggestion is sound that 
this alternate road will make a much more penetrating use of biblical imagery. 
He demonstrates the virtues of many biblical types and archetypes. He offers 
to beleaguered liberals, therefore, an alternative to joining the camp of either 
Barth’s orthodoxy or Bultmann’s existentialism. It is not an easy option, how- 
ever, because Jones will force the liberal to confront the task of answering two 
insistent and ultimate questions: What is the relation of Jesus as Lord to crea- 
tion? What bearing does his lordship over men have upon his victory over cosmic 
evil? In answering these questions we may discover that the truth of the 
Christological myth lies in its power to transform our unbaptized notions of crea- 
tion, the cosmos, history, and evil. 


Paut S. MINEAR 
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RICH MINING 


The Gospel According to St. John, by C. K. Barrett. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1955. 531 pp. 


One of the areas of the New Testament in which the richest mining has been 
done in recent days is that of the Fourth Gospel. This work is a notable con- 
tribution to the field. Critical and theological studies are here combined in a mag- 
nificent way. The length suggests the thoroughness with which the materials are 
presented, especially when the author indicates that it “would have been longer 
still if I had not rigidly excluded from it every unnecessary reference to con- 
temporary writers” (p. vii). 

An Introduction of 121 pages offers one of the richest discussions of the critical 
and theological problems of the Fourth Gospel which can be found within a 
similar compass. The author is balanced and fair in facing difficulties and 
weighing evidence. He finds some traces of Aramaic influence in the Greek of 
the Gospel, but does not make much of the phenomenon. He quite decisively 
rejects any theory of displacement in the order of the Gospel as possible of proof, 
and makes a good case for leaving the structure of the work intact as it now lies. 
In discussing the background of the Gospel, the author traverses the territory of 
possible non-Christian influences. He finds both Palestinian and Hellenistic in- 
fluences at work, and feels that the Gospel “sets forth a synthesis of Jewish and 
Greek thought” (p. 32). As for the Christian background, the deep kinship 
with the thought of the Synoptic Gospels is more striking than the superficial 
differences, while the influence of Paul is not direct but mediated through Paul’s 
general influence on the thought of the church. The writer of the Gospel differs 
from that of the Epistles, and the writer of the Apocalypse is another writer still. 
Authorship can be nothing other than a guess, but the writer’s conjecture is that 
John the son of Zebedee migrated from Palestine and lived in Ephesus, where he 
wrote apocalyptic works. He gathered about him a number of disciples. Upon 
his death, one of his disciples put together his written works in the form of the 
Apocalypse, another framed I John, another wrote II and III John, then an 
abler and bolder thinker, “widely read both in Judaism and Hellenism, produced 
John 1-20” (p. 113). The Gospel was later edited, at which time Chapter 21 
was added, based likely on material which the “evangelist had left but had not 
worked into the main body of his work” (p. 114). The author is rightly much 
more cordial to the solid eschatological content of the Fourth Gospel than are 
some scholars. As to the historical character of the Gospel, he insists that to the 
writer historical fact was important, yet he was less interested in stating fact than 
in interpreting fact. The work is “both history and theology—theological his- 
tory” (p. 5). 

The comments on the text are detailed, thorough, balanced, and learned, yet 
prepared in a readable style. Each section of the Gospel is introduced by a gen- 
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eral summary of its significance, then a verse by verse linguistic and exegetical 
study is made. Clear headings are furnished for each section, and the format is 
such that the comments on any passage may be easily located. The print is read- 
able and the paper good, which are commendable in such a work which will be 
consulted for reference again and again. 

Detailed points of difference in the interpretation of specific passages would 
be many if there were space, or if this were the place, to offer them. This re- 
viewer feels particularly that too much quarter is given to the influence of Hel- 
lenistic thought on the Fourth Gospel. But it would be difficult to see how any- 
one could bypass this work in any examination of the Johannine problem. One 
may say that the appearance of this work is a milestone in Johannine study. It 
ranks along with the works of C. H. Dodd, Edwyn Hoskyns, J. H. Bernard, and 
B. F. Westcott as an English classic of Johannine interpretation. 


DonaLp G. MILLER 


METHODOLOGICAL WEAKNESS 


Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, by Martin Dise.ius, edited by Hemricu 
GreEvEN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1956. 228 pp. $4.50. 


Martin Drse tus, a pupil of Harnack and Gunkel, was professor of New Testa- 
ment at Heidelberg from 1915 to his death in 1947. He is perhaps best known 
as one of the founders of the formgeschichtliche Schule of biblical criticism, which 
analyzes and classifies the units of tradition in the Gospels according to the form 
which they assumed during the period of their oral transmission. 

During the last decade or so of his life Dibelius gave increasing attention to the 
study of the Acts of the Apostles from a literary and stylistic point of view. Eight 
esays in German on Acts which appeared in various journals and volumes, some 
of which are difficult to secure, plus two other partially finished essays, have been 
collected and translated into English, to which an eleventh article has been 
added, published originally in 1941 in the University of Chicago’s Journal of 
Religion. 

The first and basic study in this volume is Dibelius’s contribution in 1923 to 
Gunkel’s Festschrift, an essay entitled “Style Criticism of the Book of Acts.” 
Here Dibelius points out that in Acts Luke attained a much higher standard of 
literary elegance than in his Gospel. In the latter he utilized, with only a few 
interpolations, fragments of pre-existing Gospel tradition; in the former there 


_is a greater depth of original composition. For one thing, unlike the case of 


Gospel-writing, there was no Christian precedent, so far as we know, in the 
writing of apostolic acta. But, though Luke was no doubt the first to set himself 
the task of describing the progress of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, he was 
obviously in the tradition of ancient historiographers in general. Dibelius pro- 
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ceeds to analyze the literary form of the material as it came to the hands of Luke, 
and as it left his hands in the Acts. He points out that the first task of the critic 
is to “classify and assess the author’s work, as literature; and then to analyze the 
style of the most important and appropriate of the stories which he tells and, 
from their inner rhythm, their pathos and their ethos, to discover what is their 
individual quality” (p. 24). Dibelius considers several of the episodes in Acts 
from this point of view. He avers that he is interested only in the “story-teller’s 
method of writing and not the authenticity of what he relates” (p. 25). At the 
same time, it is clear to see that the several “legends,” “tales,” and “anecdotes” 
which he finds in Acts vary widely in their degrees of historical reliability. It is 
with some of these units of Acts that Dibelius deals in greater detail elsewhere 
in this book. The narratives of the “Conversion of Cornelius,” “The Apostolic 
Council,” “Paul in Athens,” “Paul in the Acts of the Apostles” are subjected in 
separate chapters to a literary analysis that more than once has its implications 
regarding the presumed lack of historicity of elements in the accounts. 

Other essays deal with wider aspects of the criticism of Acts, such as “The 
Text of Acts,” “The Acts of the Apostles as an Historical Source,” and “The 
Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography.” In the first of these Dibelius 
considers about a dozen passages where the roughness of the Greek leads him to 
conclude that a primitive error in transcription has occurred and where, there- 
fore, conjectural emendation is justified. For example, “it is difficult to explain 
why in [Acts] 2:9 Judea is listed between Mesopotamia and Cappadocia... . 
It seems most advisable to postulate an early error and to assume that the 
original reading was T'adariay or, with the same meaning, T'aAAiay instead of 
lovdalay” (p. 91). In this case, however, there appears to be no need to postu- 
late a transcriptional error, for, as was pointed out some years after Dibelius 
wrote this essay, the number and order of the nations in Acts 2:9-11 appear to 
have been lifted from a standard geographical chart current in antiquity, and 
by using it Luke probably wished to indicate the comprehensiveness of his enu- 
meration (Journal of Roman Studies, 38 [1948], 43-46). 

In his chapter on the speeches in Acts, of which he counts about two dozen 
examples (p. 150), Dibelius has many interesting and informative points to make 
from the standpoint of the literary function of these portions of Acts. At the 
same time, however, he appears to be unnecessarily skeptical in his estimate of 
the historical character of some of the speeches, including even some of the “we 
passages” (notably Acts 27:1 ff.). Here Dibelius’s narrow and one-sided ex- 
amination merely from a stylistic point of view must obviously be corrected by 
taking into account the historical and archaeological evidence which has accu- 
mulated since Sir Wm. M. Ramsay began at the turn of the century to find 
weighty corroboration for incidental remarks in the Acts. Furthermore, Dibelius’s 
analysis of the Areopagus speech in Acts 17, attributed to Paul but in reality, so 
Dibelius argues, a free composition of Luke from Stoic materials, stands too much 
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under the influence of F. C. Conybeare and Eduard Norden. The painstaking 
research of F. F. Bruce (The Speeches in the Acts, London, 1944) and, more 
recently, of B. Gartner (The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation, Upp- 
sala, 1955), who show the essential Pauline character of the Areopagus speech, 
must be acknowledged as more sober and scientific analyses. 

In short, the chief methodological weaknesses of Dibelius are twofold. He 
forgets that Form-criticism is a literary and not an historical instrument, and 
that therefore it cannot render a final verdict on the historicity of any section of 
the New Testament. Secondly, in seeking for literary parallels in form and con- 
tent of writing history, Dibelius reckons almost exclusively with Hellenistic ma- 
terials, neglecting the Old Testament and Jewish traditions of historiography. 
It is good, nevertheless, to have this volume of essays available in English. Even 
when one disagrees with Dibelius’s conclusions, it is often possible to learn from 
his errors. 

It is perhaps inevitable that in a volume of this sort, made up of miscellaneous 
essays which were originally published in different places, there is not a little 
repetition. If one may, in conclusion, descend to the level of the facetious, per- 
haps some future investigator will make an examination of the doublets and other 
parallels in this book, and, on the basis of such literary analyses, will separate 
the material of this book into an Ur-Dibelius, a redacted Dibelius, and a legen- 
dary Dibelius! 


Bruce M. METZGER 


THE RIGHT PERSPECTIVE 


The Early Church: Studies in Early Christian History and Theology, by Oscar 
CULLMANN, edited and translated by A. J. B. Hiccms with the help of STAN- 
LEY GopMaNn. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 217 pp. $4.50. 


A DOUBLE interest attaches itself to this book. It represents, first of all, a collec- 
tion of ten essays of Professor Cullmann written between 1945 and 1953 de- 
signed, according to the editor, to present outstanding examples of his contri- 
butions to varied aspects of early church history and theology. The titles indicate 
the scope of the work: “The Necessity and Function of Higher Criticism,” “The 
Origin of Christmas,” “The Plurality of the Gospels as a Theological Problem 
of Antiquity,” “The Tradition,” “The Kingship of Christ and the Church 
in the New Testament,” “The Return of Christ,” “The Proleptic Deliverance 
of the Body according to the New Testament,” “O ONIZQ MOT EPXOMENOZ,” 
“Samaria and the Origins of the Christian Mission,” and “Early Christianity and 
Civilization.” 

It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to each of the essays, especially 
when each one is so thought-provoking and the work as a whole is so rich. Gen- 
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erally speaking, each essay is characterized by the precise and profound scholar- 
ship which those who are familiar with Professor Cullman’s other writings have 
come to expect from him. The interests of the individual will direct greater at- 
tention to one essay as against another, but this reviewer has found each one 
rewarding. 

Running throughout the essays is a consistent concern to discover a theological 
explanation of various situations and problems in the early church. As an ex- 
ample we may consider the essay on “The Plurality of the Gospels as a Theo- 
logical Problem of Antiquity.” The establishment of the Fourfold Gospel cre- 
ated a theological problem for those who were offended by the implication that 
none of the Gospels was perfect. Various efforts to do away with it failed to stem 
the tide flowing in the direction of a multiplicity of the Gospels, and various 
attempts to explain it, especially the miracle thesis of Irenaeus, were inadequate. 
The theological explanation, according to Cullmann, is simply that the inex- 
haustible nature of Christ required different versions of the one gospel embodied 
and expressed by him. Because of the necessities of human reaction to and under- 
standing of the central good news, faith itself cried out for manifold witness in 
order to have as full a comprehension as possible of the life-giving facts. 

The second interest of the book is the concern which Professor Cullmann has 
for the presuppositions of biblical interpretation. This gives a certain unity to 
the disparate nature of the collection, although it is only in the preface and the 
first essay that the question is explicitly handled. The author is especially con- 
cerned to clarify, as he puts it, the critical-theological position which informs his 
larger and better known writings. 

Disavowing modernization of the New Testament due to false theological pre- 
conceptions and adhering rigidly to the historical-philological method, he seeks 
to permit the ancient writers to speak for themselves and be understood and ap- 
preciated before raising any question of reconciliation between their views and 
modern philosophical theories. Only in this way, he says, can history, especially 
the particular history which lies at the roots of the Christian faith, be taken seri- 
ously; and only by such a procedure can the interpreter become at all con- 
temporary with the ancients. In addition, correct historical and linguistic methods 
serve to control arbitrary theological interpretation. They are not all-sufficient, 
however, in seeking to determine the truth and significance of biblical-ideas and 
to express them in modern language (theological interpretation). Theological 
penetration and insight must be present along with historical perspective and 
understanding. At the present time, however, in the opinion of Professor Cull- 
mann, the pendulum has swung too far away from the historical emphasis. His- 
torical procedures are not wholly preliminary to theological interpretation; they 
must “accompany exegesis from its beginning to its end.” 

When true theological insight is combined with an adequate historical metho- 
dology, that which should be at the forefront of all New Testament interpreta- 
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tion for the post-resurrection period becomes evident, namely, appreciation of 
the fact that the real center of early Christian faith and thought is redemptive 
history or Heilsgeschichte. Cullmann seeks to take this point of view out of the 
realm of dogmatics and make it a criterion of interpretation in seeking the rele- 
vance of the New Testament for today. 

This reviewer welcomes the steady emphasis upon history which the author 
makes and the consequent necessity of taking historical method seriously in seek- 
ing to discover the theological as well as the historical meaning of the New Testa- 
ment. In various ways the importance of past events is stressed. With regard to 
tradition, it is pointed out that the significance of the development of the canon 
lies to a large extent in the effort of early Christians which it represented to dis- 
tinguish between apostolic and post-apostolic tradition, and to make the former 
the criterion of truth, without minimizing the fact that the Word of God con- 
tinues to be revealed through the Holy Spirit. In discussing “The Return of 
Christ” it is demonstrated that faith in past events (as well as faith in the present 
impact of Christ, his Kingship) was prerequisite to a vital hope for the future, 
the question of the date of Christ’s return being a very secondary matter. The 
festival of Christ’s birth likewise eventually became significant only in relation 
to the historical scandal of the Cross. 

There is always danger in appealing to the past as a criterion for the present, 
but it is impossible to avoid doing so when a religion has a historical founder 
and is rooted in history; and the opposite danger is greater. Professor Cullmann 
does us a service in reminding us forcefully of that fact. 

In the correlative emphasis upon the imperative importance of historical 
method not only in reconstructing the past, but also in deciphering the eternal 
message of the New Testament, he likewise strikes a much-needed note. The his- 
tory of interpretation is strewn with the corpses of inadequate methods of in- 
terpretation based upon erroneous preconceptions, and it is no service to the 
present to revive them. Theological interpretation is important and necessary, 
but the author does well to remind us that historical and philological methods 
are not entirely preliminary to this process. The limitations of this approach do 
not eliminate its important contributions in taking history seriously, in permitting 
us to become, so far as possible, contemporaries of the ancients, and in controlling 
arbitrary theological interpretations. Dona_Lp T. RowLINGSON 


ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 


Church Dogmatics, Vol. I., Part 2: The Doctrine of the Word of God by Karu 
BarTu, edited by G. W. Bromitey and T. F. Torrance. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1956. 905 pp. $12.50. 

Tue Roman Catholic scholar, Hans Ur von Balthasar, has ventured the opinion 

that one has to go back to Thomas Aquinas to find a theologian with Karl 
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Barth’s breadth of vision and superiority of intellectual grasp. Unquestionably 
the ten part-volumes of the Church Dogmatics already published constitute an 
epoch-making work. Future generations of theological students will have to 
reckon with Barth’s work just as they have had to come to grips with Augustine, 
Aquinas, Calvin, and Schleiermacher. Yet in his own lifetime Barth has suffered 
a strange fate in the English-speaking world. He is at once the most famous and 
least understood of Christian thinkers. Chief among the causes of this unhappy 
circumstance is the fact that—for various reasons—twenty-one years have 
elapsed since the publication of the translation of the first half-volume of The 
Doctrine of the Word of God. It is true that we have had introductions to 
Barth’s thought, such as Dogmatics in Outline and my own translation of Otto 
Weber’s introductory report on the first eight part-volumes of the Church Dog- 
matics. But these could in no sense replace the brilliant theological argumenta- 
tion, the wealth of exegetical material, and the painstaking way in which Barth 
relates his doctrines to the stream of Christian thought in the Dogmatics itself. 

Soren Kierkegaard was “discovered” by English-speaking students as a result 
of the translation of twenty volumes of his works in the short space of eleven 
years—1936 to 1946. We can expect a similar discovery of Barth within the next 
five years. The editors, G. W. Bromiley and T. F. Torrance, assure us in their 
foreword that almost all of the remaining eight part-volumes of the Dogmatics 
have been translated, and they express the hope that two of them will appear 
each year. Anyone who has had any experience with rendering Barth’s difficult 
style into readable English is conscious of the tremendous debt the church owes 
to the corps of British scholars for their selfless and arduous labors in translating 
this evangelical “Summa.” We are confident that their labors will not go un- 
requited in America. It has long been our conviction that Barth will receive a 
most sympathetic hearing in this country, especially among the younger genera- 
tion of theological students. His pioneering spirit is not uncongenial to this new 
land! The alleged breach between Continental and Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
will be narrowed, if not closed, and the cause of ecumenicity immeasurably ad- 
vanced. For Barth’s theology is a genuine ecumenical theology. 

Thanks for the translation of the present part-volume are due to Professor 
G. T. Thomson and Dr. Harold Knight. The rendition of Barth’s German into 
English is as faithful as possible. Yet just for that reason it will present difficulties 
to the reader. The editors were wise to point out that Barth’s style is to a great 
extent dictated by his dogmatic procedure: the presentation of the truth in long 
balanced sentences surrounded by careful clarifications and exact demarcations 
in subordinate clauses. But once the reader becomes accustomed to his method 
of exposition, the truth comes home to him with great force and clarity and he 
comes to appreciate the literary beauty of Barth’s writing, even in English. We 
are grateful that the translators have succeeded in preserving so much of the 
spirit of the original text. 
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Barth’s doctrine of the Word of God constitutes the prolegomena for his 
Church Dogmatics. God’s Word is for him the source and criterion of the 
church’s proclamation, and dogmatics is the scientific self-examination which 
the church makes with respect to her speech about God. Consequently Barth 
holds that prolegomena should consist in an exposition of the nature of God’s 
Word. God’s one Word, he teaches, exists in a threefold form: as the revealed 
Word which is Jesus Christ, the written Word which is Holy Scripture, and the 
preached Word which is church proclamation. The chapter on the revealed 
Word, or on the revelation of God, is divided into three parts: (1) the Triune 
God; (2) the Incarnation of the Word; (3) the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
It will be recalled that the first part-volume concluded with the first of these 
three parts, with the doctrine of the Trinity as the answer to the question about 
the subject of revelation. The second part-volume now rounds out the discussion 
of revelation with the doctrine of the incarnate Word as the objective reality and 
possibility of relevation and with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the subjective 
reality and possibility of revelation. Later it will be interesting to read how Barth 
expands and develops his Christology and Pneumatology in the forthcoming 
volumes dealing with reconciliation (IV, 1, 2, & 3). 

Even in the area of Christology proper Barth is unable to avoid dealing with 
the nature of Holy Scripture. When he addresses himself to the question about 
the time of revelation he is obliged to relate the fulfilled time in Jesus Christ to 
the Old Testament time of expectation and to the New Testament time of recol- 
lection. Here Barth gives us his Christological view of the Old Testament which 
is certainly not exactly that of Wilhelm Vischer nor is it that which has pre- 
vailed in Old Testament studies. The discussion of Christology ends with an 
impressive defense of the dogma of the Virgin Birth. Yet it is clear that Barth’s 
purpose is not so much to uphold the dogma itself as to show its significance for 
a right understanding of revelation. 

In his Pneumatology Barth is evidently intent upon doing justice to Schleier- 
macher’s concern for revelation in us. But for Schleiermacher’s innate God- 
consciousness he substitutes the work of the Holy Spirit. He then sees the work 
of the Spirit precisely as the abolition of religion—including Christianity! The 
phenomenon of religion is viewed in the light of the incarnate Word, thus re- 
versing the practice, begun long before Schleiermacher, of viewing the Christian 
gospel in the light of religion in general. Barth’s thesis that dogmatics is ethics 
is maintained in the final section on the Holy Spirit—the Life of the Children 
of God. 

Nearly three hundred pages are then devoted to a presentation of Holy Scrip- 
ture as the witness to God’s revelation and as God’s Word. Here Barth deals 
not only with authority in the church but, significantly, with the freedom of the 
Word and freedom under the Word. The final chapter gives a general discussion 
of the nature of Christian preaching, of dogmatics as ethics, and of the formal 
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and material tasks of dogmatics as functions of the hearing and teaching church. 
One will not find here a doctrine of the sermon and sacraments as such. This is 
reserved for later volumes on the doctrine of reconciliation in which Barth has 
promised modifications of his earlier view of the “sacraments.” This does not 
mean that in this regard the present volume is now outdated. It signifies that 
for Barth theology is an ongoing process, being constantly subjected to the judg- 
ment of God’s Word. Within his coherent “system” he has maintained a remark- 
able openness and freedom of movement. The chief merit of his work lies not in 
the doctrinal positions he has taken—though they are important—but in the 
challenge to a fresh hearing of God’s Word in Scripture by all who are concerned 
for pure doctrine in the preaching of the church. 


ArtTuur C, CocHRANE 


THE GOD-WORLD REALITY IN CHRIST 


Ethics, by DizetricH BoNHOEFFER, edited by EszrHARD Betuce. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1955. 340 pp. $4.00. 


THERE is a wide and growing interest in Dietrich Bonhoeffer which seems to 
arise in part from the vigor of his writings, in part from the quality of his Chris- 
tian life and example, and in part from the dramatic circumstances of his mar- 
tyrdom. Growing up in Germany between the wars, he was influenced by such 
teachers as Harnack, Lietzmann, Seeberg, and, somewhat later, by Karl Barth 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. When he was twenty-four he became Lecturer in Syste- 
matic Theology at Berlin. Yet, by all accounts, his intellectual attainments were 
not more impressive to those who knew him than were his deep piety and the 
example he set of Christian discipleship. 


Between 1933 and 1945 he lived in the dilemma of all German Christians who 
saw the religious tradition of Luther confronted by the fact of Hitler. As late 
as 1931 Bonhoeffer continued to look upon political matters as outside the range 
of theological concern. The rise of National Socialism to mastery in Germany 
forced him to a reappraisal of the nature of Christian responsibility, to reject any 
dichotomy of the religious and political, and finally to act in the most perilous 
undertakings of the Resistance Movement. His important writings grew out of 
this experience, and their power derives from its intensity. He left the university, 
denounced the Hitler government, was forbidden to preach, and for about five 
years managed to conduct an illegal, fugitive program of theological education. 
In this period he wrote the two volumes by which he has been best known to 
English readers, The Cost of Discipleship and Life Together. Though he had 
been in prison for more than a year prior to the 1944 attempt on Hitler’s life 
he was believed to have been involved in that plot. At Flossenburg, in the spring 
of 1945, he was hanged by Himmler’s special order. 
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This Ethics, which Bonhoeffer had designed as his major contribution to the- 
ology, was left unfinished. The editor, with real discernment, has arranged the 
sections which had been completed, along with sketches and notes of others 
which were to come, in an order which approximates the author’s design. The 
ground-lines of Bonhoeffer’s thought are clear, and we can see an outline of the 
attack which he proposed to make upon the central problems of Christian ethics. 
He understood that any Christian ethic must begin with God as the ultimate 
reality; otherwise it becomes merely the “religious rounding-off of a profane 
conception of the universe.” But Bonhoeffer was also deeply concerned with 
another reality, that of the world in which Christians dwell and for which they 
are somehow responsible. Yet to recognize reality as dual involves all the old 
difficulties of “the juxtaposition and conflict of two spheres.” His true starting 
point, therefore, is with the proposition that “there is one place at which God and 
the cosmic reality are reconciled,” that is, in Christ. In Jesus Christ men “are 
offered the possibility of partaking in the reality of God and in the reality of the 
world, but not in the one without the other.” Bonhoeffer’s attention fixes not 
upon the world as such, nor upon God as such, but upon this unitary, God- 
world reality in Christ. 

Viewed from this Christocentric position, ethics becomes a matter of “forma- 
tion,” that is, of allowing “the unique form of Him who was made man, was 
crucified, and rose again” to become the “form” of life in individuals, in church, 
and in culture. This is not achieved by efforts to “be like Jesus,” nor by direct 
application of Jesus’ teachings to present problems; it is achieved as Christ shapes 
men in conformity with himself and the church becomes “a section of humanity 
in which Christ has really taken form.” The Christian who belongs wholly to 
Christ stands at the same time wholly in the world; church and world are not 
the same, and yet there is no “static” borderline between them. Set thus in the 
world, Christians seek to find “the way in which Christ takes form among us 
here and now.” The “here” and “now” are important to Bonhoeffer for they 
mean responsibility in the specific situations of earthly life. His absorbing con- 
cern was with Christian obedience in concrete circumstances; here, as in earlier 
writings, we find him exploring the meaning and inevitable consequences of such 
obedience. 

Christian obedience is to the commandment, “the total and concrete claim 
laid to man by the merciful and holy God in Jesus Christ.” God’s commandment 
is God’s speech to someone in a local and temporal context, it is never abstract 
and is not to be equated with “orders” or law. Yet the “orders of creation,” or 
“mandates” as Bonhoeffer prefers to call them, do serve to confront us concretely 
with the commandment. The mandates of family, church, labor, and govern- 
ment taken together describe for us that earthly situation in which “God wishes 
to find man.” Law, too, is comprised within the commandment of God. The 
treatment of law here is unfinished and inconclusive, but we may argue from 
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this study of the primus usus that Bonhoeffer would have stressed the importance 
of obedience to law even in the life of faith. This emphasis appears in his study 
of the Sermon on the Mount published in The Cost of Discipleship: to take 
Christ is to take upon oneself the law, for “only the doer of the law can remain 
in communion with Jesus.” 

We must regret that this work was not rounded out into a completed structure, 
and yet it may be that Bonhoeffer has given us the most important things he 
had to give: a collection of insights into the meaning of familiar truths, insights 
sharpened by his theological perception and deepened by the earnestness of his 
devotion; the legacy of an heroic spirit; the haunting reproach of his uncompro- 
mising devotion to the Lord. 


FrankK Bett Lewis 


RELIGIONS ARE COMPLEMENTARY 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion, by ARNoLD Toynsez. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1956. 318 pp. $5.00. 


To read a book like this is an humbling as well as an educative experience. The 
encyclopedic detail and yet the broad sweep; the persistent probing into the 
depths, and yet the summaries and other passages that help the reader to keep 
his bearings; the frank criticisms of men, their ideologies and especially their 
religions, and yet the appreciation of all the fine and noble things in the various 
cultural heritages—these are some of the facets that make this another volume 
from Mr. Toynbee for which we can be grateful. 

In a somewhat autobiographical preface the author confesses that he had 
reached a point in his life when “the question, ‘What is our attitude towards Re- 
ligion? was calling for an answer too insistently for me to be able to ignore it 
any longer.” “The quickening touch of Adversity,” he says, has made our gen- 
eration very much alive to this question. 

The reader will recognize, and the author frankly states, that this volume 
necessarily covers much of the ground traversed in A Study of History, a fact 
made helpfully evident as the reader is referred to chapter after chapter in the 
previous larger work. One of the values of this book is that it brings Toynbee 
within the covers of a single volume of moderate size and it is done by the 
man himself. 

The volume is in two parts of about equal proportions. The first on “The 
Dawn of the Higher Religions” leads one through the maze of man’s idolatries 
during the historical periods when man was in process of civilization and when 
his self-centeredness turns in succession about nature, the parochial community 
such as the city-state in Sumer or Athens, the oecumenical community such as 
the great empires from Roman to British, and the self-sufficient philosopher. 
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With this latter, “Man, idolized as an individual, jumps clear of the deified 
ruler’s dependence on the worship of collective human power and stands upright, 
without a crutch, as an idol exclusively in his own individual right” (p. 59). 

There follow chapters in which the Higher Religions as they emerge are set 
forth in their conflicts and compromises with the afore-mentioned idolatries. For 
instance, our author sees Christianity diverted from its path by idolization of its 
own institutions, be they the canon of Holy Scriptures, an apostolic succession, or 
claims to uniqueness and finality. This comes near to the heart of the first part 
of “An Historian’s Approach to Religion.” Mr. Toynbee as historian is willing 
to grant that God has revealed himself but he is suspicious of any claim that God 
has revealed himself uniquely and with finality to any one people or person. 
This is, as he sees it, the sign of self-idolization and of the effective undercover 
work of the Devil. But, we would ask, what if the very historical material which 
our historian is handling does contain such a revelation? The historian must take 
care lest he idolize his own theory so that he fails to hear what history has to say. 

Part Two is in many respects the more stimulating half of the book. One fea- 
ture is the inclusion of many extensive though choice quotations from writers 
of the last four centuries. Among these John Locke and Pierre Bayle, French 
philosopher and critic, are his favorites. Mr. Toynbee sees our world moving on 
to a religion which comprises the highest and best in all religions. He looks with 
favor, for instance, on the adaptations and so-called compromises made with 
local cultural patterns and religions by the missionaries of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Catholicism. However, he is troubled by late modern western 
man’s supreme self-assurance. “We have realized that, in discarding, in the 
seventeenth century, the doctrine of Original Sin together with the rest of the 
West’s Christian religious heritage, Western Man did not slough off Original 
Sin itself” (p. 152). Mr. Toynbee is troubled with all of us about the West’s 
present spiritual crisis and a series of chapters deals with this theme. Many 
enlightening pages on our secularism, technology, and intolerance are to be 
found. 

I confess that this reviewer is puzzled by the omission of any adequate recog- 
nition of the constructive contribution of the Protestant Reformation in this book. 
Can it be that Mr. Toynbee is so offended by war at any time and by the wars 
of the sixteenth century in particular, which he regards as a result of a “self- 
idolizing” Reformation, that he simply passes it by? If so, there have been and 
there will be other historians who will do better justice to the records. 

In his chapter on “Essence and Non-Essentials in Religion” the reader will 
doubtless find himself in agreement and in disagreement at many points, and as 
a consequence have a thoroughly thrilling experience. The final chapter on 
“Selves, Suffering, Self-Centredness, and Love” will surely bring an appreciation 
and understanding of the author in a more personal way. Re-echoing the thought 
with which the book began, we read, “No human soul can pass through This 
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Life without being challenged to grapple with the mystery of the Universe.” But 
this thought is now given a more conclusive and appealing argument: “If the 
distinctly human impulse of curiosity does not bring us to the point, experience 
will drive us to it—above all, the experience of Suffering” (p. 286). He appeals 
for tolerance of each other’s religion “because, in our generation, there is not 
anyone alive who is effectively in a position to judge between his own religion 
and his neighbor’s” (p. 298). Though one can appreciate the spirit in which 
such words are written, one is surprised that an historian, of all people, should 
abdicate his right and responsibility of historical and critical judgment and be- 
come one who knows not one thing from another. This is not written in un- 
kindness but under the burden that though God has spoken in many and various 
ways, he has spoken in special ways to some people and made them his instrument 
that all men might know. Was Abraham merely a self-centered man? Why 
should Christians be considered self-centered if some of these things have fallen 
on them and it should be their mission to tell others? Christians do not claim that 
they know all of God’s truth and that others know nothing but it remains that all 
should know the way, the truth and the life—and this finds its supreme expres- 
sion in the Incarnate Son. ; 
An historian’s approach to religion needs to be more historical. 


Dean G. McKee 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Flood and Noah’s Ark, by ANDRE 
Parrot (Studies in Biblical Archae- 
ology No. 1). Philosophical Libra- 
ry, New York, 1955. 76 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis little volume, the first in a new 
series of Studies in Biblical Archae- 
ology, has been translated from a 
French book published in 1953. The 
author is the distinguished French 
archaeologist who is a professor at the 
Ecole du Louvre, Curator-in-Chief of 
the French National Museums, and 
Director of the Mari Expedition. 

Parrot presents in summary fashion 
the literary and archaeological evidence 
for the flood. The former consists main- 
ly of the two Genesis narratives, J and 
P (printed separately), the Babylonian 
account in the Gilgamesh Epic, the 
various legends of Atrahasis, and the 
mention of a flood in the Sumerian 
King List. The latter comprises the 
flood strata at Ur, Kish, Uruk, and 
Shuruppak. The author is quite cor- 
rect in pointing out that these strata 
were not contemporaneous, but give 
evidence of several inundations over a 
wide region. 

The second chapter discusses the ark 
—the description of it in the Gilga- 
mesh Epic and the Bible, and ancient 
representations of rafts, ships, etc., on 
seals and the like. Neither of the liter- 
ary descriptions is much like the an- 
cient representations, and Parrot seems 


to think that neither the ark of Noah 
nor that of Ut-napishtim was very sea- 
worthy. He writes only with scorn of 
modern attempts to locate the remains 
of the ark. 

The last is a very brief chapter on the 
religious aspect of the flood. There is 
little that is new here. 

This is a very useful volume, bring- 
ing together in small compass much 
valuable information. It is unfortunate 
that the price of the American edition 
is so high ($2.75 for 76 pages!), for 
the book merits wide sale and reading. 


J. Purr Hyatt 





The Tower of Babel, by ANDRE Par- 
ROT (Studies in Biblical Archaeology 
No. 2). Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955- 75 pp- $2-75- 


Tuts volume is by the same author as 
that on the flood and ark reviewed 
above, and has a similar origin and 
purpose. In the case of the present 
study, the archaeological material—re- 
mains of ancient ziggurats that have 
been excavated, and representations of 
them on monuments and seals—is of 
greater usefulness in interpreting the 
biblical story than is the case with the 
flood story. 

The Tower of Babel story (Gen. 11) 
is from the J narrative. Most modern 
scholars have seen that the Tower must 
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have some relationship to the ancient 
Mesopotamian ziggurrat, or temple- 
tower. The great value of Parrot’s 
study is its thorough account of the 
ancient ziggurats, giving both epigra- 
phic and archaeological evidence. He 
discusses various theories as to the pur- 
pose or origin of these structures, and 
concludes that the ziggurat was “a 
bond of union, whose purpose was to 
assure communication between earth 
and heaven.” Thus it was a kind of 
“giant step-ladder by means of which 
a man may ascend as near as possible 
to the sky” (p. 64). The relevance of 
this to the Tower of Babel story is im- 
mediately apparent. 

In the last chapter, “The Tower of 
Babel and Theology,” Parrot refuses to 
join in the usual attempt to see the 
biblical story as a justifiable rebuke of 
man’s pride. His interpretation is, “By 
building their city and their tower with 
a success that is due to their being 
united (one people, one language), 
they arouse the jealousy and wrath of 
God. Their success, which others may 
copy, is therefore an intolerable threat, 
which God crushes without hesitation, 
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creating confusion and then scattering 
them” (p. 66). 

The large number of illustrations in 
this volume add much to its value. 


J. Purr Hyatr 





Nineveh and The Old Testament, by 
AnprE Parrot, translated by B. E. 
Hooxe. (Studies in Biblical Arch- 
aeology No. 3). The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1955. 96 
pp. $2.75. 


Tuis little volume is the third in the 
Studies in Biblical Archaeology series. 
To the student of the Old Testament it 
will be a helpful record of the history of 
archaeological exploration in and 
around Nineveh; and to the general 
Bidle reader it will be of great value 
both as illustrating the way in which 
archaeological findings throw light on 
the biblical narrative and as presenting 
a very readable account (which gen- 
erally overcomes the handicaps of trans- 
lation) of the relationships which for so 
many years existed between Assyria and 
the western end of the Fertile Crescent. 

One could almost wish that the 
order of presenting the material had 
been reversed. The book begins with 
two chapters which review the history 
of archaeological efforts to uncover the 
ancient Assyrian past and then proceeds 
to discuss in the light of those findings 
the biblical narratives as they record 
the impact of the Assyrian Empire 
upon the Hebrew people. But the diffi- 
culty is that the reader may have a 
tendency to bog down amid the ever so 
many strange looking and strange 
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sounding place names, the plethora of 
dates and references to this or that ex- 
pedition in the early chapters, that he 
may reach the point of discouragement 
before he arrives at the place where the 
intriguing record of Assyrian-Israelite 
relationships begins. 

Among the most interesting discus- 
sions in the book is that of the rela- 
tionship between the biblical account of 
Sennacherib’s famous invasion and the 
information afforded by the Taylor 
Prism; and any review of the little book 
ought to make mention of the contri- 
bution the volume is bound to make to 
a better appreciation of the literary 
artistry as well as the spirit of exulta- 
tion that is in the Book of Nahum. 

There are helpful maps and illustra- 
tions and some most effective photo- 
graphs, as well as a useful chronological 
chart and a select bibliography. 


BERNARD Boyp 





The Laws of Eshnunna, by ALBRECHT 
Goetze (Annual of the Amern- 
can Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, XXXI, 1951/52). American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New 
Haven, 1956. 197 pp. $4.00. 


As all the world knows, the most im- 
portant extrabiblical source for the un- 
derstanding of Hebrew law has been, 
since its discovery in 1901, the famous 
Code of Hammurabi. Though dating 
from the 18th century B.c., thus some 
500 years before Moses, it exhibits nu- 
merous parallels both in form and in 
content especially with the laws of 
Exodus 20-23. Since World War II 
three new codes of law have turned up, 


all older than that of Hammurabi. 
These are: the code of Lipit-Ishtar 
king of Isin, the laws of the kingdom 
of Eshnunna (both 19th century), and 
the laws of Ur-Nammu of the grd 
Dynasty of Ur (21st century). From 
these it is clear that the legal tradition 
embodied in the Code of Hammurabi 
and in the laws of Exodus reaches back 
at least to the 3rd millennium B.c. 

The present work is the official pub- 
lication of the Eshnunna Laws. It con- 
tains a full transliteration and transla- 
tion of the texts (there are two) with 
copious philological notes and com- 
mentary, together with a complete 
glossary. The texts themselves are re- 
produced both in photographs and in 
autograph copies. The whole work is a 
model of its kind. Libraries and ad- 
vanced students with some knowledge 
of Akkadian will certainly want to own 
it. The general reader may find a con- 
venient English translation (also by 
Prof. Goetze) in Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament, 
James B. Pritchard, ed., pp. 161-163. 
As in the case of the Code of Hammu- 
rabi, there is much here of great interest 
to the student of the Bible. 


Joun Bricut 





Ezechiel, by WALTER ZIMMERLI ( Bibli- 
scher Kommentar: Altes Testament, 
XIII: 1 and 2). Verlag der Buch- 
handlung des Erziehungsverein, Neu- 
kirchen, Kreis Moers, Germany, 
1956. 80 pp. each. 


Some time ago (Interpretation, VII 
[1953] pp. 361f.) attention was called 
in these columns to a new commentary 
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Significant Series on 
Theological Education in America 











THE PURPOSE OF THE 
CHURCH AND ITS MINISTRY 
By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


This book presents a vital new conception of the ministry. It gives a 
challenging definition of the true church and foresees a theological school 
which will serve the enlarged view of the ministry, the church and the 
community. “Important enough quite by itself to justify its earliest 
possible circulation in the whole church.”—Christian Century. $2.50 


THE MINISTRY IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
Edited by H. RICHARD NIEBUHR and DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 
Eight outstanding American church historians comment penetratingly on 
nine great epochs in the history of the ministry and what they mean to 
the church today. Contributors include John Knox, George Williams, 


Roland Bainton, Wilhelm Pauck, Edward Hardy, Winthrop Hudson, 
Sidney Mead and Robert Michaelsen. Just published. $5.00 














PROPHECY AND RELIGION IN 
ANCIENT CHINA AND ISRAEL 
By H. H. ROWLEY 


Author of THE RELEVANCE OF APOCALYPTIC, etc. 

A noted Old Testament scholar throws new light on the similarities of 
the prophetic in two major religious systems. He discusses the similar 
sayings of Chinese sages and their prophet-contemporaries in Israel, and 
offers a valuable study in comparative religions as well as a rewarding 
introduction to East-West philosophies $2.75 
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series projected in Germany which 
promised to be of extraordinary interest 
and importance, It is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that certain volumes of it have 
now begun to appear fascicle by fas- 
cicle. Two fascicles of Prof. Zimmerli’s 
work are now in hand, and they give 
one the right to believe that one’s hopes 
for this project are going to be amply 
realized. Since the two fascicles in 
question cover only the exegesis and in- 
terpretation of Ezek. 1-6 (the introduc- 
tion to the book will be issued when the 
commentary portions are finished ) , and 
since adequate appraisal is impossible 
on so small a basis, we shall simply note 
the fascicles in these columns as they 
appear, and will defer a full review un- 
til the entire volume is in hand. Read- 
ers are advised that this commentary 
series may be obtained on subscription 
as it is issued at a substantially reduced 
rate. This reviewer is certain that it can 
be highly recommended. 


Joun Bricut 





The Secondary Passages of the Book of 
Amos, by Susumu Jozak1. (Kwansei 
Gakuin University Annual Studies, 
Vol. IV). Nishinomiya, Japan, 
1956. 76 pp. 

AN examination of the text of Amos 

aimed at singling out secondary addi- 

tions and discovering, if possible, the 
circumstances under which they were 
added. The author shows thorough ac- 
quaintance with previous research, an 
awareness of the nature of the pro- 
phetic books, and an unusual aware- 
ness of the value of the secondary 
material in them. His critical position 


is rather moderate: aside from such 
commonly questioned passages as 1:9- 
10, 11-12, 2:4-5; the Doxologies 
(4:13, 5:8-9, 9:5-6) and the Epilogue 
(9: 10-15), secondary material is held 
for the most part to consist of a word 
or two, or perhaps a verse, here and 
there. One may disagree at points, as 
this reviewer did, but one must con- 
cede that the author presents his case 
temperately and well. When he groups 
the secondary passages into eight strata 
of various dates one may perhaps feel 
that he has gone beyond the evidence. 
But the work is throughout thoughtful 
and one that will prove useful to the 
student of Amos. One hopes that it will 
be followed by others from the pen of 
the author, as well as from the pens of 
his colleagues in the biblical field in 
Japan. 
Joun Bricut 





God’s Word to His People, by CHARLES 
Duett Kean. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956, 187 pp. 
$3.50. 


“Tue Bible is the life book . . . of those 
who are teamed together in a really 
vital association in their quest for that 
kind of ideal society which will really 
reflect God’s purpose in history . . . So 
understood, the Bible stands as the 
greatest safeguard there is against man’s 
tendency either to claim that his ac- 
complishment in history is the literal 
actualization of the purpose of all crea- 
tion or, on the other hand, to give up 
the effort in despair” (p. 185). These 
two sentences constitute the essential 
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thesis of Dr. Kean’s attractively written 
book. 

In the middle of the fifth century 
B.c., the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lonial captivity launched a significant 
period of religious speculation and so- 
cial experimentation. The literary ef- 
forts of this period are seen by Dr. 
Kean as definitive of the Old Testa- 
ment canon and normative for the New 
Testament writings. There appears the 
dream of an ideal commonwealth 
founded upon the Patriarchial Cove- 
nant, and the Torah which the Jews 
seek to realize under Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Most of the Old Testament 
writings are viewed as having been 
either composed or edited with the view 
to providing the theological basis of 
such a commonwealth. The proclama- 
tion of the gospel by John the Baptist 
and by Jesus is seen primarily as an 
effort to “revitalize the ancient dream 
of the ideal community.” The forma- 
tion of the Christian church within the 
Apostolic period is likewise interpreted 
as a direct extension of the fifth century 
aspiration. The relevance of the Scrip- 
ture for the modern reader is developed 
in terms of this same motif. 


Although there is no documentation 
aside from Scripture references in the 
book, it makes an effective use of con- 
temporary critical scholarship. Perhaps 
there is an excessive bias toward tele- 
scoping the formation of the Hebrew 
Scripture into a single brief period. 
None the less, there is offered to the 
reader stimulating and helpful analysis 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 


AsHBY JOHNSON 


The Fews From Cyrus to Herod, by 
Norman H. Swnarrn. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1956. 208 pp. 
$2.50. 


In this compact little book (approxi- 
mately 5 by 8 inches) an eminent Old 
Testament scholar and teacher has as- 
sembled an immense amount of factual 
information pertaining to that import- 
ant period of Jewish history from the 
time of the Exile to the beginning of the 
Christian era. The first (and shorter) 
section of the book deals with the his- 
torical (political) background of the 
period. The value of the book at this 
point lies in summarizing rather than 
detailed presentation. As a source book 
for the history of the period it would 
have to be supplemented by wider read- 
ing. For this purpose a helpful bibliog- 
raphy is appended. The major portion 
of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
the development of cultural and religi- 
ous ideals of the Jewish people during 
this period. The chapter headings— 
**Separatism,’’ “Messiah,” “Demons 
and Angels,” “Life After Death,” 
“Wisdom,” to mention a few—indicate 
the material covered. 

The author confesses that he has at- 
tempted “to stream-line everything, to 
provide the minimum of exact and de- 
tailed knowledge which will make the 
trend of events and the development of 
ideas plain and intelligible.” This is a 
possible weakness of the book, since one 
who comes to this study without much 
prior knowledge might find the ma- 
terial too succinct for easy assimilation. 
The book was written, so the author 
tells us, to serve as a textbook for col- 
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lege and university students, and “for 
older scholars,” so it should be evalu- 
ated in the light of that intent. As an 
orientation for more intensive (or ex- 
tensive) study, or as a summary to 
crystallize class discussion, the book 
should prove very helpful. 
Jozspxu B. CLower, Jr. 





Galilean Christianity, by L. E. Exu- 
oTt-Binns. (Studies in Biblical The- 
ology No. 16). Alec. R. Allenson, 
Inc., Chicago, 1956. 80 pp. $1.50. 


THis monograph is an excellent ex- 
ample of scholarly writing. It is always 
a joy to read a detailed study well-writ- 
ten, well-documented, with a proper 
marshalling of evidence pro and con, 
and with intelligent argument to sup- 
port a given position. The author’s 
purpose is to construct a case for a 
strong primitive Jewish Christianity in 
Galilee. 

Johannes Weiss a number of years 
ago looked upon primitive Christianity 
as almost exclusively the history of 
Paul. Our author here presents a 
prima facie case for Galilean Chris- 
tianity. In this book, we have the con- 
clusions of his thought and study over 
a period of years on the Christian 
movement in Galilee. The author came 
to his position through a study of the 
book of James and expects to bring out 
a detailed commentary on James. 

It is the author’s belief that James re- 
flects a rural Galilean background and 
is addressed to the followers of Jesus in 
Galilee during his lifetime. A case for 
a strong Galilean Christianity, accord- 
ing to Elliott-Binns, may be made by 


first going back of James, and secondly, 
by getting help from Mark, from Q, 
and passages peculiar to Matthew. For 
those primarily interested in primitive 
Christianity, this little volume should be 
read and studied. Scholars in this field 
will await with much interest his com- 
mentary on James. 


WILLIAM CARDWELL Prout 





The Gospel and Epistles of Fohn, by 
Freperick C. Grant. (Harper's 
Annotated Bible Series), Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1956. 75 pp. and 


57 pp. $0.95 each. 


Few persons are better qualified to 
distill the findings of recent scholarship 
concerning the origin and interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels than is F. C. Grant. 
While the author’s principal writings 
have been on the subject of the Syn- 
optic Gospels, it is clear from these 
volumes that Grant is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the critical study of others on 
the Fourth Gospel, and that he has 
himself devoted much thought to the 
genius of the Johannine books. 

The “Introductions” provide an ex- 
cellent summary of the present status of 
criticism concerning the Gospel of John 
and, to a lesser extent, the Epistles. 
They also serve as concise statements of 
Grant’s position, which may be char- 
acterized as both “critical and positive.” 
He rejects the traditional views con- 
cerning the authorship of John’s Gospel 
and the earlier “critical” opinions con- 
cerning its relation to the Synoptics 
and to Paul. Yet Grant is not so much 
interested in tearing down as in build- 
ing up an interpretive framework which 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


F. F. BRUCE—University of Sheffield, England 


“Those who wish a brief, sober, reliable account of the 
scrolls, their contents, and their historical and theological 
significance will be very satisfied.” 

—Dr. Miiiar Burrows $2.50 


Protestant Preaching in Lent 


First of Eerdmans’ New Annual Lenten Series 
A Complete Volume for the Entire Season by 


HAROLD J. OCKENGA 


Forty-seven outlined summaries of choice sermons covering 
the period from Ash Wednesday through Easter; a rich store 
of fresh Protestant messages. $3.95 


These three great sets, 38 volumes, now complete for your library! 


THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS, Ten Volumes, $55; THE NICENE AND 

POST-NICENE FATHERS, First Series (St. Augustine and St. ), 

Fourteen Volumes, $80; THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS, Second 

Series, $80. Single Volumes, $6.00. All Three Sets, only $200; Terms. Write for 
Full Descriptive Brochure. 


The Triumph of Grace in the 
THEOLOGY OF KARL BARTH 


G. C. BERKOUWER—Free University of Amsterdam 


is unsurpassed study the serious student will not ig- 
An American Library nore. “One of the finest and most informing books on 
Religious Books Karl Barth ever published . . . a classic in theological in- 
Round Table Selection terpretation.”—Dr. Wa. A, Muztuer. 414 pp. 


$4.95 





At your bookstore, or 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
255 Jefferson Avenue, S. E. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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will support and conserve the spiritual 
values of this Gospel. In the secondary 
preface which introduces The Epistles 
of John, Grant demonstrates that the 
Johannine writings—excepting The 
Apocalypse of John—are derived from 
the same circle. He provides a valuable 
table of cross-references to common 
ideas, Yet this reviewer feels that an 
error of omission is his failure to do 
justice to the distinctive values of I 
John. 

The annotation of the text of the 
Gospel and Epistles reveals much learn- 
ing, penetrating insight, and interesting 
retranslation. However, the practical 
value of these notes is diminished by an 
awkward system of reference, and the 
detailed information they provide is 
often too brief to appear relevant, ex- 
cept to those students who are ac- 
quainted with the primary and second- 
ary sources to which the notes refer. 
But do such specialists need this infor- 
mation? On this point the reviewer 
would register his opinion that in this 
case the principal aims of the publisher 
—clarity and brevity—have been hard 
to realize. The fault of most annotated 
Bibles, sketchiness, has been overcome 
to a remarkable extent in this series. 
Yet one wonders if the limits imposed 
upon Grant have not made it impossi- 
ble for him to do justice to the subtle 
texture of John’s thought which, in the 
Introduction, he recognizes to be every- 
where present. Due to the nature of the 
Gospels themselves, the author’s anno- 
tation of Mark in the Harper Series is 
of greater merit than his annotation of 
John. It is hoped that Grant will pro- 


vide us with a fuller exposition of the 
latter Gospel in another writing. 
James L. Price, Jr. 





The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism 
and Interpretation, by W. F. How- 
ARD, revised by C. K. Barrett. The 
Epworth Press, London, 1955. 327 
pp. $3.50. 


Tuis work of the late British Johannine 
scholar first appeared in 1931. It ran 
through two printings that year, which 
were followed by subsequent editions in 
1935 and 1945. The publisher and the 
family of Dr. Howard requested Dr. 
C. K. Barrett to revise the work by 
bringing it up to date. This Dr. Barrett 
has done by leaving the work as Dr. 
Howard had originally done it, save for 
the addition of about four pages of 
notes calling attention to recent studies 
and two brief chapters dealing with 
works on the Fourth Gospel which ap- 
peared between 1931 and 1953. The 
reception of the former editions of this 
work bespeak its essential worth. No 
serious student of the Fourth Gospel 
would want to be without it. The addi- 
tions made by Dr. Barrett make the 
work contemporary and add to its for- 
mer excellence. 





Greek English Concordance to the New 
Testament, by J. B. Smrrn. Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 430 pp. $12.75. 


Tuis is one of the most important pub- 
lications of many years. The title is 
self-explanatory, but not as revealing as 
the subtitle which reads: 
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“A Tabular and Statistical Greek- 
English Concordance Based on the 
King James Version with an English- 
Greek Index.” In this subtitle there are 
suggested four of the most useful fea- 
tures of this valuable reference work. 

In the first’ place this is a tabular ar- 
rangement, rather than the usual line- 
by-line arrangement of the average con- 
cordance, The result is that in sharp, 
clear tables, the reader can see at a 
glance the whole range of renderings of 
any given Greek word. 

Again, the statistical character makes 
this more than a commonplace con- 
cordance. Without difficulty the reader 
finds the number of occurrences of any 
word, arranged according to the vari- 
ous books of the New Testament, and 
also according to the New Testament 
as a whole, along with the number of 
occurrences of any particular transla- 
tion of the Greek word. 

In the third place, there is the usual 
concordance value in that the actual 
occurence of each Greek work is given 
by verse reference, again arranged ac- 
cording to the various English transla- 
tions, 

Finally there is the greatly important 
Index, arranged from English to Greek, 
so that one can easily determine what 
Greek word or words stand for the 
English, and then turn and investigate 
the range of translation of such word 
or words, 

These are not all the excellencies of 
this Concordance, and they do not even 
give a very good picture of it. It is 
difficult to describe. The fact is that it 
must be seen to be believed; it must 
be used to be appreciated. 


The author set out to provide for the 
average reader of the Bible the kind of 
tool that would open at least some of 
the treasures of the original language. 
This he has done, and by bringing to 
the task his considerable mathematical 
skill, has arranged the material in such 
a way that it is practical and useful. 
There is not a student of the New 
Testament, skilled or unskilled, who 
will not find this a great time-saver, and 
a stimulus to more thoroughgoing 
study. 

Dr. Smith did not live to see his Con- 
cordance through the press. The ones 
who have seen it through to publication 
deserve the congratulations and appre- 
ciation of all Bible students. As for the 
author’s name, it will undoubtedly 
grow in fame through the years as this 
fruit of his lifetime work is increasingly 
used. 

BaLMerR H. KEtiy 





These Words Upon Thy Heart, by 
Howarp Tittman Kuist. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1947. Now 
available from the author, The The- 
ological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared 
in 1947. It embodied the James Sprunt 
Lectures delivered at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia. That edition 
became exhausted, necessitating the re- 
issuing of the work. The second edition 
has the same format as the former edi- 
tion, which was exceptional both in ap- 
pearance and in readability. The con- 
tent of the work is a basic philosophy 
of method in Bible study, which has 
proven exceedingly helpful for countless 
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teachers and students. Those familiar 
with the former edition will welcome 
the fact that the work is still available 
in print, and those who have not known 
of it before will want to be introduced 
to it. 





Scripture and Traditions: edited by 
F. W. Dmutstone. The Seabury 
Press, Greenwich, Conn., 1955. 150 
pp. $3.00. 


THE recrudescence of biblical literalism 
in Europe, the continued appeal of Ro- 
manism to English and American peo- 
ple, the vogue of Anglo-Catholic writ- 
ers like Dom Gregory Dix, new lines of 
thought like Bultmann’s “de-mytho- 
logizing,” combine to show that the 
problem of “Scripture and Tradition” 
is urgent today. This book is an excel- 
lent study of the status of that problem 
in the early church, the Reformation, 
and from the latter until today. The 
six essayists, all known in England as 
first class scholars and as adherents of 
the Evangelical wing of the Church of 
England, grapple, on the theological 
level, with what has always been the 
central problem of that church, the 
problem of authority. Is authority in 
matters of faith and practice to be 
found solely in Scripture? Or primarily 
in tradition (defined as “a handy term 
for describing the whole organic life 
of the believing and practicing so- 
ciety”)? Or in informed reason—i.e. 
contemporary scholarship? Roughly 
speaking these are the Protestant, the 
Catholic, and the Liberal answers. 
The Essayists hold that God called 
people and bound them into a new 
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covenant community; that the Bible, 
which is the record of his dealing with 
them, sustained and consoled, guided 
and corrected them; that, interpreted 
not according to each man’s private 
idea but in the light of the experience 
of the church and of its best scholars 
and of its mission to the world, the Bi- 
ble is the final authority. They plead 
(in Dillistone’s words) for “a new doc- 
trine of the Spirit comprehensive 
enough to include the uniquely deter- 
minative character of the apostolic testi- 
mony as well as the continued growth 
and development of the tradition 
within the life of the Body of Christ.” 

This book shows how the Bible’s re- 
lation to tradition is understood by 
some exceedingly learned and reverent 
Anglican Evangelical scholars today. It 
is informative; provocative of thought 
rather than groundbreaking; challeng- 
ing sharply the extreme Catholic for- 
mulations of the problem, both Roman 
and Anglican (Dom Gregory Dix gets 
another beating on both facts and the- 
ology), and also Protestant formula- 
tions. 

I hope many people of every denomi- 
nation, both clerical and lay, study it 
very carefully, especially the conclud- 
ing chapter’s appeal for a new and in- 
clusive doctrine of the Spirit. 

A. C. ZABRISKIE 





The Church and the Public Conscience, 
by Epcar M. Cartson. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 104 pp. 
$1.75. 

ConcerNING his book Dr. Carlson 

states: “This study is motivated by the 
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A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


W. W. Sloan. This survey of the Old Testament places 
the biblical story in its historical and cultural setting and 
traces the gradual process by which the Hebrews came to 
understand God’s revelation of himself. Written in sim- 
ple, nontechnical style. $3.50 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE 


Edmund Davison Soper. Vedanta philosophy or Christian 
religion? Here in this succinct account of the new, 
subtle, and powerful challenge to Christianity—the phi- 
losophy of Vedanta—Dr. Soper proves how the Christian 
faith is superior to it and all religions. $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD 
OF UNBELIEF 


Libuse Lukas Miller. Examining the major areas of hu- 
man knowledge, the author points out the inconsistencies, 
fallacies, and misinterpretations of the unbelievers—then 
demonstrates the strength and vitality of the Christian 
belief. $4.75 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 


John Knox. A strong case for biblical preaching as the 
only type relevant for our times—because it brings to the 
twentieth century the central event of the first century— 
the event of Christ. A discussion of what the preacher 
must do and be. $1.75 


THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE—Vol. 6 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary. 

Volume 6 contains the complete texts—in both King 
James and Revised Standard versions—and commentary 
on fifteen Old Testament books—Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Twelve Minor Prophets. $8.75 
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conviction that the central doctrines of 
evangelical Christianity have implicit 
in them far more social and ethical 
dynamic than most contemporary Chris- 
tians are aware.” 

The author points out that in times 
of relative social and political stability 
the church is inclined to adjust herself 
to the status quo. Living, however, in 
today’s world ferment the church must 
assume a positive role. Pointing to past 
failures of the church he thoughtfully 
suggests: “It would not be altogether 
wrong to say that Marxism has the 
same attitude toward social and politi- 
cal programs which the Christian 
Church has toward its religious pro- 
gram, and the same attitude toward re- 
ligion which the Church has often had 
toward political and social programs.” 

With special reference to Martin 
Luther the author presents the biblical 
view of man, the structure of society, 
and the nature and responsibility of the 
church. Emphasis is placed upon the 
idea that the unit of society is one 
whole man and the “conscientious man 
is the creator of the public conscience.” 
How can this man be instrumental in 
changing a corrupt society? From the 
biblical point of view man’s original sin 
consisted in his effort to make himself 
sovereign. Through Jesus Christ only 
can this egocentricity be eradicated, so 
that “man can be made redemptively 
creative within the context of his in- 
eradicable sinfulness.” 

As to the structure of society, the 
author sees God active both in creation 
and in redemption, involving no dis- 
continuity. The created orders such as 
the family or the state are on the side 


of God. The Christian must assume his 
role of responsibility in them. 

The church being the body of the 
living Christ must be faithful not only 
in proclaiming the gospel of forgive- 
ness, but also in accepting God’s will in 
daily living. It must be acquainted with 
the injustices which take place within 
the state and other orders of creation. 
Its main responsibility consists in mak- 
ing facts available to citizens and law- 
makers; in proclaiming the sovereignty 
of God over all of life; and in making 
known the gospel of grace to indi- 
viduals, 

In the closing chapter, the author 
points to the Christian hope in Jesus 
Christ. The church must continue to 
stimulate the public conscience, know- 
ing that God’s will shall be done. 

The book is not easy to read; at times 
it is difficult to follow. The author leans 
heavily upon Martin Luther and one 
has the impression that the author 
really is bringing the thought of Luther 
to bear upon the subject of the book. 
Though timely it is not a startling work. 
To those who persevere to the end the 
reading of this book will prove reward- 
ing. 

MALcoto P. CaLHoun 





The Grandeur and Misery of Man, by 
Davin E. Roperts. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1955. 186 pp. 
$3.00. 


TwENTy brief sermons by the late 
David E. Roberts, professor and dean of 
students at New York’s Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, who died suddenly 
and unexpectedly early in 1955 at the 
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age of 44. The manuscripts included in 
this posthumous volume were selected 
by Mrs. Roberts and by Dr. Robert 
McAfee Brown, a friend and colleague 
of Roberts at Union Seminary. 

Here is preaching at its best—bib- 
lical, evangelical, and psychologically 
penetrating. The sermons reveal a 
scholar’s grasp of the Christian faith, 
and, as Dr. Tillich says in his introduc- 
tion to the book, they also reveal “a 
rare insight into the depths of the 
human soul.” Man’s desperate need for 
God and his effort to escape him are 
clearly and convincingly presented. 
Man’s alienation from God through sin 
is the root of our human predicament: 
“The real cause of our trouble is to be 
found in a condition of the human 
heart, out of which all actions proceed. 
. .. Human nature itself needs to be 
transformed.” 

The illustrations are fresh and un- 
forgettable, and the prayers which close 
the sermons are devotional gems. 


Wiuiam M. EL.io7TT, Jr. 





Religion in Crisis and Custom: A Soci- 
ological and Psychological Study, by 
Anton T. Borsen. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1955. 271 pp. 
$4.00. 


Tuts volume is hailed as a continua- 
tion and extension of the author’s work 
in two previous books published in 
1946 and 1952, respectively. It is some- 
what mystifying to find the copyright 
bearing the date of 1945 as well as 
1955; however, since I can find no 
reference to such a title among the 
publications of the earlier date, I shall 


assume with other reviewers that the 
book is new. 

Boisen, who is eighty years old this 
year, has had a varied career as teacher 
of modern languages, forester, rural 
pastor, overseas Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
supervisor of a rural church survey and 
more recently, for twenty-six years, 
chaplain and research worker in two 
mental hospitals. He once experienced 
an acute mental disorder, recovery from 
which lent immediacy to the insight 
that mental disorder as such is not 
malignant and may even lead to re- 
organization on a higher level of ade- 
quacy. 

Under the stimulus of a crisis situa- 
tion—any kind of crisis—the mind, 
ordinarily too sluggish for deep and 
creative thinking, may get down to the 
things that matter most. The principle 
holds for groups of persons as well as 
individuals. Mental disorder may re- 
sult because intuitions outstripping the 
language at command come so thick 
and fast and bewilderingly that they 
cannot be assimilated. A certain excite- 
ment ensues, The experience is likely 
to take on a religious hue because hu- 
man nature is social, its values are func 
tions of interpersonal relations, and 
there is need for the fellowship upon 
which personality feeds to be lifted to 
the level of the abiding and universal. 
If the insights and impulses are social- 
ized and controlled by the fellowship 
and standards of a well ordered group 
life they are likely to become socially 
useful and benign. The malignant out- 
come is to be expected where the ad- 
justment is characterized by bitterness, 
hostility, concealment and_self-decep- 
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tion, blaming of others, discouragement 
and withdrawal, or hedonistic escape. 
The author presents evidence to show 
that economic crises tend toward a 
benign adjustment whereas war issues 
more characteristically in the malignant 
pattern of response. 

Worry, guilt, and suffering, whether 
experienced by the individual or by the 
group in a life crisis, are not in them- 
selves pathological or evil. It is all a 
matter of what you do with them; in- 
deed, their presence is a sign of man’s 
freedom to choose, They indicate that 
hope has not yet been abandoned and 
that some sort of reorganization is in 
process. Clinically speaking, it is not 
eternal torment which spells out damna- 
tion, for as long as suffering is present 
the struggle is still going on and heal- 
ing may come. When failure is accepted 
and struggle ceases suffering ends, but 
so do the options. 

It is impossible to maintain the exal- 
tation and convincing intuitions of the 
crisis experience unless they are trans- 
muted into organization, that is, into 
habit and attitude for the individual, 
or custom and tradition for the com- 
munity. In the transition some of the 
original fervor and immediacy are lost, 
especially for those of the second gen- 
eration who inherit the pattern but less 
frequently the experience giving it life. 
All this is as old as Troeltsch, but vali- 
dated with some fresh data. Boisen has 
collected many of his data at first hand 
from his own interviews and surveys, 
lending a note of authenticity to his 
conclusions. 


The tendency toward formalism and 
rigidity in religious culture is counter- 
acted in Judaism and Christianity by 
the institutional provision for periodic 
assembly within the community. Boisen 
holds that assembly for worship and 
instruction is distinctive of these two 
among the great historic faiths. People 
who assemble for instruction may also 
raise questions and discuss and thus 
keep the traditional patterns flexible 
and functional in the face of changing 
situations, 

For those interested in the concept 
of inspiration, Boisen holds with most 
social psychologists that there is no 
peculiarly religious mode of knowing. 
The insights of religion come by the 
same mental processes as those of 
science and art and practical life and 
must be tested by the various criteria 
of value. I may add, however, that the 
validity of religious “knowledge” is not 
unrelated to its origin or source, as Karl 
Mannheim has made clear in his soci- 
ology of knowledge. 

This is a useful book. It covers a lot 
of ground, most of which is familiar as 
far as theory is concerned. But many 
of the data are fresh and up to date 
and old principles are illuminated with 
the author’s many penetrating insights. 
His theoretical orientation owes much 
to George Mead, and this recalls a re- 
mark made by another teacher of soci- 
ology: “If I had to start my teaching 
career again, I would teach my stu- 
dents George Mead and I wouldn't 
care much if they didn’t get anything 
else.” 

Tuomas Hancock GRAFTON 
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Books for a new year of study... 





Faith Healing and the Christian Faith 


Wane H. Bosss, Jr., begins this thorough analysis by 
examining the ideas, practices, and results of some of the 
“faith healers,” chiefly those with Protestant backgrounds. 
With constant reference to the Bible, he exposes their 
fallacies from their own words and deeds. The last four 
chapters present a positive program for health to be used 
by all Christians—ministers, lay people, medical 

nel. Dr. Boggs is professor of English Bible and Christian 


doctrine at the P. 


General Assembly’s Training 


School for Lay Workers in Richmond, Virginia. $3.50 


$3.00 


His Kingdom Is Forever 


E. Leg Srorrei gives full discussion to the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God with exposition of more than 300 
Bible passages and applications to the individual and the 
church today. James S. Stewart says, “Dr. Stoffel’s treat- 
ment of these great themes is vivid and thought-provok- 
ing, true to Scripture and relevant to life.” Ministers 
will find this onndiadt for study courses, and a leader’s 
guide is available. 


Guilt and Redemption 


Lewis J. SHErriix has revised this illuminating study 
of the problems of sin and salvation for a new edition. 
Drawing upon the Bible and theology, psychology and 
psychiatry, he shows that Christianity has the most con- 
structive solution ever offered for the tremendous prob- 
lems arising out of human guilt. But first, he says, we 


must face the depth of the guilt from which the Gospel 


promises to redeem us. 


$3.50 





coming February 18: 





The Crown Tree 


LeGetre Biytue, author of Bold Galilean, tells the 
story of the birth of the Christian church in the human 
terms which will make it a reality to laymen. Faithful to 
the Biblical narrative from The Acts and to the records 
of history, this new novel paints a graphic picture of the 
dawn of the Christian era. 





ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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Emotional Problems and the Bible, by 
Grorce H. Muepexinc. Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1956. 188 
pp. $3.00. 


Dr. MvuEpEKING’s use of the Bible to 
bring help to our emotional and 
mental ills successfully avoids the error 
which, it seems to this reviewer, is made 
by many popular books in this area of 
suggesting facile solutions to compli- 
cated problems. As a matter of fact, the 
author warns of the dangers attendant 
upon the practice of those who advo- 
cate the mere recitation of Bible verses 
as the solution of all personality prob- 
lems. Illustrating his point from the 
physical realm he points out that no 
matter how much Bible we may know, 
we seek the help of a physician when 
we have a broken leg. “To impart in- 
formation is one thing, but to build it 
into the mind so that it becomes the 
core of an attitude is an entirely differ- 
ent matter.” Knowing the words of 
Bible verses does not necessarily mean 
that the truths therein expressed have 
become living reality for the person in 
need. 

If we do offer Bible verses alone for 
the solution of conflicts which actually 
originate “beyond the recall of mem- 
ory”; for apparent troubles which ac- 
tually are symptoms of deeper unre- 
vealed difficulties, or in instances where 
the “ego” has become so thoroughly 
weakened that it can no longer enforce 
its restrictions on unconscious drives 
and impulses, we not only fail to help 
but such failure may in turn discourage 
a turning to the Bible in a way in which 
it could offer help. 


The body of the book is made up of 
the author’s application of the truths 
of Scripture to such problems as anx- 
iety, guilt, hatred, freedom, creativity, 
inferiority, loneliness, etc. 

For the most part the suggestions 
seem to the reviewer to be legitimate 
and helpful. Occasionally, there seems 
to be some inclination to strain the 
meaning of a Scripture passage to make 
it fit in a way which is not clearly 
indicated by the meaning of the pas- 
sage itself. On the whole, however, 
this book should be helpful to those 
who are concerned to know what the 
Scriptures have to say to our psycho- 
logical and emotional problems. 

Cuar.es E. S. KRAEMER 





The Gift of Power, by Lewis JosEPH 
SHERRILL. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1955. 203 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author frankly recognizes that re 
cent technological developments have 
made available to mankind new powers 
for the administration of which man is 
not now adequately prepared to effec- 
tively direct for his best interests, thus 
resulting in frustrations and tensions 
vitally affecting his well being. In this 
volume the writer develops the thesis 
that “the Christian religion can teach 
men how to receive a gift of interior, 
spiritual power sufficient to enable them 
to cope with the gift of exterior, phys- 
ical power which has been granted.” 
The unusual situation in which man 
finds himself at this time makes the 
establishment of the thesis imperative if 
we are to forego a major catastrophe 
on the human scene, 
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Dr. Sherrill approaches his task by 
addressing himself to the three central 
questions which are as follows: (1) why 
is man so profoundly disturbed today; 
(2) in what way is the Christian re- 
ligion relevant to this condition; and 
(3) if the Christian religion is really 
relevant to the deeper needs of our own 
time, how can the church’s educational 
work be made equally relevant? 


In Chapters I and II, an attempt is 
made to define the human self and to 
point out certain realistic threats to the 
self. The section closes with an affirma- 
tion that Christianity is a religion of 
tragedy and of hope and joy; “it is a 
religion of the Cross, yet it is a singing 
religion in which the dirge gives way 
to the songs of triumph.” Chapter III 
is concerned with the Christian com- 
munity as a worshipping community 
where God confronts and persons inter- 
act with one another. The emphasis 
here includes the concept of divine 
initiative and the divine-human rela- 
tion. Chapters IV, V, and VI deal with 
revelation in relation to education, the 
themes of revelation in relation to hu- 
man predicament, and communication 
through symbols which stand for some 


aspect of man’s encounter with God. 
In these chapters the author indicates 
clearly the place of revelation and edu- 
cation in contrast to those who have 
tended to take an either-or position. 
Chapters VII and VIII deal with 
changes in the self and the dynamics 
of becoming. 

The reviewer lays this book aside 
with a sense of satisfaction that the 
author has established his thesis stated 
earlier in this paper and that he has 
successfully answered the three central 
questions to which he addressed himself. 

The volume was begun with the 
affirmation of man’s inadequacy in the 
face of his present situation; it closes 
with the assertion that the power to 
become is both a right and an empower- 
ing. Dr. Sherrill’s interpretation of that 
statement is both interesting and sig- 
nificant. “The power to become is more 
than a right, more than a vision. It is 
an empowering. In this, as in the right, 
man has been given a great gift. But 
with this, as with the right, he has to 
claim it. For there is a dunamis, ‘the 
dynamic which energizes in us.’ It is 
within man, yet it is the power of God.” 

Patrick H. CARMICHAEL 
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